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THE  GERMANS,  THEIR  EMPIRE 
AND  HOW  THEY  HAVE  MADE  IT 

PART  I 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  put  down  briefly  and  in  homely 
language  some  account  of  the  German  Empire,  how  it 
grew  to  be  what  it  is  to-day,  and  what  its  present  aims 
and  its  present  temper  are.  The  simplest  and,  I  think, 
the  truest  way  of  putting  the  case  is,  that  the  present 
temper,  and  the  present  and  recent  aims  of  the  rulers 
of  the  German  Empire  do  not  at  all  fairly  represent  the 
aims  and  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
people  in  normal  times.  Nothing  shall  persuade  me  that 
the  German  people  as  a  whole  (I  know  hardly  anything 
of  the  governing  classes  or  the  professional  soldiers  of 
Germany)  wanted  this  war.  But  I  fear  that  they 
have  been  blown  up  by  those  governing  classes  into 
a  sort  of  madness  which  has  made  them  believe  that 
they  wanted  it.  They  are,  as  a  people,  intensely 
patriotic — one  might  almost  say  their  only  God  is  the 
'  Fatherland  ',  for  even  the  best  of  them  are  strangely 
untouched  in  their  daily  lives  by  any  ordinary  religious 
feelings.  They  are  also  intensely  patient  and  laborious, 
full  of  the  '  domestic  virtues ' ,  and  yet  admirably  drilled 
to  fight.  There  is  in  most  of  them  a  curious  vein  of  senti- 
mentality, which  often  makes  them  ready  to  accept, 
as  true,  ideals  and  ideas  which  are  in  reality  false. 
Some  people  used  to  say  that  Germans  saw  everything 
'  distorted  through  a  haze  of  tobacco-smoke  and  philo- 
sophy '.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  (for  their  newspapers 
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are  almost  wholly  controlled  by  their  Government,  and 
are  most  unscrupulously  made  to  tell  lies  for  its  ends) 
that  a  majority  ef  the  German  people  really  believe 
that  they  have  now  been  attacked  quite  wantonly  by 
France,  Russia,  and  England. 

Not  only  their  newspapers  but  also  their  schools  and 
universities  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  all  professors  and  schoolmasters  are  salaried 
State-agents ;  and  all  know  that  their  promotion,  and 
even  the  retention  of  the  places  they  hold,  depend  on 
their  teaching  and  preaching  exactly  what  the  Govern- 
ment wishes.  I  can't  speak  for  their  priests  or  other 
ministers  of  religion,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Protestant  parts  of  Germany  no  one  listens  to  them  or 
goes  to  their  churches,  and  not  many  well-educated 
people  do  so  in  the  Catholic  parts.  But  the  average 
German  believes  in  culture,  and  soaks  himself  in  it 
to  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  average  Englishman. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  German  gets  his 
culture  a  little  too  cheap ;  for  it  is  better  that  the  highest 
things  should  come  to  us  after  some  effort  made  by  our- 
selves than  that  we  should  be  spoon-fed  with  them  by 
the  State. 

In  one  at  least  of  the  arts,  and  that  one  of  the 
highest,  namely  music,  Germany  has  been  for  two 
centuries  supreme,  and  three-fourths  of  Germans  are 
truly  musical  and  music-loving.  And  in  every  little 
town  of  three  or  four  thousand  people  the  best  music  is 
to  be  heard  constantly,  publicly,  and  almost  for  nothing. 
In  the  other  arts,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
Germans  excel  in  details  but  are  wanting  in  inspira- 
tion. In  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  in 
every  branch  of  science,  they  may  claim  equality  with, 
if  not  superiority  to,  any  nation  in  the  world.  Then 
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they  are  also  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  with  rich 
iron- works  and  steel-works,  especially  in  the  countries 
just  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  great  corn-growing  and 
wood-growing  and  grass-growing  nation.  Above  all  they 
are  the  most  expert  merchants  in  the  world  ;  the  German 
commercial  traveller  knows  three  languages  for  the 
English  traveller's  one,  and  he  pushes  his  wares  every- 
where. 

In  private  life  there  is  one  striking  difference  between 
the  Germans  and  ourselves,  and  it  is  this  :  in  England  the 
gentlemen  wait  upon  the  ladies,  in  Germany  the  ladies 
wait  upon  the  gentlemen.  The  difference  is,  I  think,  in  our 
favour ;  it  is  not  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  burly  professor, 
however  deep  his  culture,  sitting  and  drinking  his  beer 
and  smoking  a  very  rank  cigar  at  his  dinner  table,  while 
his  wife  constantly  gets  up  to  pour  him  out  another 
glass  or  to  fetch  him  another  cigar.  The  quantity  of 
beer  (light  and  wholesome  indeed  compared  to  English 
beer)  that  a  German  will  drink  is  perfectly  incredible ; 
incredible  also  is  the  number  of  cheap  cigars  he  will 
consume  in  a  day.  He  seems  to  need  very  little  exercise 
and  to  take  almost  none  ;  he  begins  his  day's  work  much 
earlier  than  we  do,  and,  if  he  is  at  all  well-to-do,  knocks 
off  much  earlier ;  but  he  spends  most  of  his  evenings  in 
beer-gardens,  or  at  concerts  to  the  accompaniment  of 
more  beer.  Even  the  schoolboys  play  few  games  and 
do  not  care  for  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  exceedingly  useful  gymnastics,  which  form  part  of 
the  compulsory  programme  of  work  in  every  school. 

You  will  think,  then,  that  it  is  strange  that  a  nation 
with  all  these  natural  aptitudes  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  modest  pleasures  of  a  quiet  life, 
should  be  so  willing  to  plunge  into  war  at  the  bidding 
of  a  few,  or  a  comparatively  few,  very  wicked  individuals. 
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And  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  till  1911,  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  they,  or  indeed  any  nation 
claiming  to  be  civilized  and  to  be  one  of  the  European 
family,  would  ever  again  enter  upon  a  war  of  pure 
aggression  for  merely  selfish  ends.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  risk  that  the  aggressor  must  inevitably  run 
seemed  to  be  too  impossibly  great.  To  use  a  sporting 
phrase,  a  nation  acting  in  this  way  would  be  backing 
itself  at  too  long  odds.  It  shall  be  my  business,  in 
a  second  paper,  to  try  to  explain  why  Germany  has 
dared  to  lay  such  enormously  long  odds  on  herself 
against  Fortune.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remember  that  there  are  about  sixty-five  millions  of  these 
sober  steadfast  people,  and  that  their  country  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  with  only  a  very  short  bit  of 
coast-line  facing  open  water  (for  you  can  hardly  call 
the  Baltic  open  water).  That  open  water  is  the  very 
dangerous  and  sandy  North  Sea.  They  feel  themselves 
strangled,  and  they  want  more  room  and  more  ports. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  infancy  carry  me  back  to 
the  days  of  that  first  serious  effort  of  Prussia, then,  as  now, 
the  leading  military  power  of  Germany,  to  open  a  larger 
window  to  the  sea  ;  I  refer  to  the  shameless  game  of 
grab  which  she  played  on  Denmark  in  1864.  Nominally 
Austria  and  the  other  States  of  Germany  were  playing 
on  her  side ;  but  they  were  only  dragged  into  it,  and 
Prussia  was  really  '  centre-forward  ',  '  half-back  ',  and 
'  full-back  '  also  in  the  game.  I  remember  how  passion- 
ately Danish  we  children  were  ;  my  nurse  sewed  me 
a  little  Danish  flag  which  I  wore  over  my  heart,  and  we 
sang  a  nursery  rhyme  about  '  poor  doggie  Denmark  with 
never  a  bone  '.  The  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
were  the  two  choice  bones  which  the  Prussian  mastiff 
then  stole  from  the  dear  little  Danish  terrier  (who  fought- 
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most  gallantly  but  was  hopelessly  beaten).  These 
duchies  had  belonged  to  the  Danes  ever  since  the  time 
of  our  King  Canute,  eight  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  it 
was  Canute  who  had  wrenched  them  from  a  peculiarly 
hard-fisted  German  Kaiser.  The  pretexts  upon  which 
Prussia  acted  in  1864  are  unimportant  and  would  not 
interest  my  readers  ;  but  both  then  and  now  it  was  arid 
is  universally  admitted  that  she  had  not  a  shadow  of 
right  upon  her  side,  and  acted  simply  as  a  strong  robber. 
It  was  a  part  which  for  two  hundred  years  she  had  been 
well  accustomed  to  play. 

What  was  her  object  ?  it  was  to  get  to  bluer  water. 
The  only  water  that  Prussia  then  legally  controlled  on 
the  open  sea  was  at  the  port  of  Emden,  in  the  old  duchy 
of  East  Friesland  (a  Prussian  theft  of  1744)  at  the  back 
of  Holland,  and  there  the  water  is,  from  the  great  line 
of  sand-banks  outside,  more  brown  than  blue.  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  at  the  mouths  respectively  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser  (themselves  by  no  means  too  blue),  were 
not  then  Prussian  cities,  but  free  members  of  a  curious 
body  of  States  called  the  Germanic,  Confederation. 
Naturally  enough  Denmark  has  not  forgotten  or  for- 
•  given  the  theft  of  her  duchies,  whose  population,  still 
largely  of  Danish  blood,  is  compelled  to  learn  the 
l***Sfupremacy  of  the  Kaiser  as  an  article  of  faith,  and 
even  to  sing  '  patriotic  '  German  songs  to  celebrate 
the  glories  of  Germany. 

You  see  I  have  begun  with  this  particular  theft 
because  it  was  the  one  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  own  mind  in  childhood.  But  we  must  now  go  back 
a  bit ;  and  we  shall  see  that  such  a  theft  was  by  no 
means  a  new  thing  in  Prussian  history.  The  present 
royal  family  of  Prussia  had  ruled  in  the  sandy  flats  of 
Brandenburg,  whose  capital  city  is  Berlin,  since  1415, 
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and  an  iron  race  of  rulers  they  had  proved  themselves 
to  be.  They  and  all  other  German  princes  and  States 
were  members  of  a  body  called  the  '  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire ' ;  this  body  had  claimed,  as  far  back  as  the  year  800, 
to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  the  successor  of  the  real  old 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  virtually  come  to  an  end  in 
Western  Europe  in  476,  though  a  shadow  of  it  lingered 
in  the  East  at  Constantinople  till  1453,  when  the 
Turks  overthrew  it.  When  we  are  thinking  about  the 
Middle  Ages  we  commonly  speak  of  this  strange  league 
of  German  States  as  'the  Empire',  and  sometimes  as 
'  the  German  Empire '.  As  a  witty  Frenchman  once 
said,  '  it  was  not  an  Empire  at  all,  it  had  nothing  Roman 
about  it,  and  it  certainly  wasn't  Holy.' 

There  were  no  '  natural '  frontiers  to  Brandenburg ;  so 
the  saying  ran. that  it  must  always  have  a  '  frontier  of 
men  ',  that  is,  an  army  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  scanty 
population.  Its  rulers  were  called  '  Electors '  of 
Brandenburg  long  before  they  were  called  Bangs ;  and 
when,  in  1701,  they  got  the  title  of  '  King  ',  they  called 
themselves  not  '  Kings  of  Brandenburg  '  (for  that  would 
have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  conservative  Germany 
of  those  days)  but  '  Kings  of  Prussia  ',  a  duchy  far  away 
to  the  east  on  the  Russian  border,  which  these  Electors 
had  appropriated  by  two  most  adroit  tricks  in  1525  and 
1618.1  The  last  of  the  Electors  who  was  not  a  King, 
Frederick  William,  called  the  '  Great  Elector ',  grabbed 
right  and  left,  and  to  three  of  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  ;  and  in  his  reign  (1640-88)  the  map  of  Prussia 
began  to  resemble  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  head- 
less and  tailless  bird  of  prey.  Berlin  lay  somewhere 

1  The  crowning -place  of  the  Prussian  kings  is  still  at  Konigsberg 
in  Eastern  Prussia,  a  city  which  our  good  Russian  friends  are  besieging 
while  I  write  (Sept.  9,  1914). 
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about  the  place  where  the  heart  would  have  been  if 
Prussia  had  possessed  one.  It  was  the  son  of  this  man, 
called  Frederick  I,  who  took  the  royal  title ;  and  it  was 
Frederick's  son,  Frederick  William  I  (1713-40),  who  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  modern  Prussian  army.  He  had 
a  passion  for  collecting  very  tall  soldiers — the  regiment  of 
'  Potsdam  giants  ' — he  would  give  almost  any  sum  for 
a  man  eight  feet  high,  and  he  employed  agents  all  over 
Europe  to  kidnap  these  giants  for  him.  His  contempo- 
raries thought  that 

'  he  only  made  himself  and  royal  Pots- 
— dam  silly  '  ; 

in  fact  they  thought  him  mad.  But  there  was  a  method 
in  his  madness.  If  he  invented  the  ridiculous  goose-step, 
the  tight  uniform,  the  savage  punishments  by  cruel 
drill-sergeants,  and  all  the  other  military  devices  for 
turning  an  intelligent  citizen  into  a  clockwork  machine, 
and  strangling  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  Frederick 
William  also  got  out  of  this  machinery  perfect  obedience, 
and  perfect  movements  of  large  bodies  of  men  together ; 
and  he  taught  his  machine  its  lesson  so  thoroughly  that, 
when  it  came  to  be  used  in  war,  it  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  and  did  it  at  the  right  time.  It  also  knew 
that  its  officers  and  drill-sergeants  would  shoot  it  if  it 
fell  back,  so  on  the  whole  it  was  safer  to  go  forward. 
So  successful  was  this  Prussian  army  in  the  next  reign 
that  all  European  Powers,  by  no  means  to  their  own 
profit,  took,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  copying  it ;  we 
are  not  wholly  quit  of  its  baleful  influence  yet.  And 
moreover,  we  must  not  hastily  despise  it  :  a  measure  of 
machinery  is  necessary  for  all  armies,  and  perfect 
obedience  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all.  Against  unin- 
telligent armies  who  have  not  got  this  machinery,  the 
Prussian  system  is  bound  to  carry  everything  before 
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it.  But  against  armies  of  intelligent  men,  like  our  own 
and  the  French,  it  can  only  succeed  by  mere  weight  of 
numbers,  and  at  the  most  appalling  cost  to  itself.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  is  on  its  last  trial  at  this  moment,  and 
will  never  reappear  again. 

King  Frederick  William  I  was  so  fond  of  this  wonderful 
army  of  his,  that  he  never  or  hardly  ever  used  it  in  battle  ; 
and  his  reign  is  honourably  distinguished  in  Prussian 
history  by  the  fact  that  he  grabbed  very  little  from  his 
neighbours.  He  died  in  1740,  and  his  son,  Frederick  II 
(1740-86),  was  a  very  different  sort  of  fellow.  Most 
people  have  heard  something  of  him  by  the  name  of 
'  Frederick  the  Great ' .  The  famous  Scottish  historian 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  '  History  of  Frederick  the  Great '  ;  it  is  a  truly  won- 
derful book,  and  I  confess  to  being  very  fond  of  reading 
it.  But  its  author  believed  too  much  in  the  doctrine 
of  *  strong  men  ',  almost  in  '  strong-men-at-any-price  ', 
and  you  may  remember  that  he  also  made  a  hero  out  of 
that  arch-bully  Napoleon.  Frederick  II  might  truly 
be  called  '  the  Great ',  from  his  careful  husbandry  of  the 
resources  of  his  country,  from  his  scrupulous  care  for 
her  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  from  his  own 
frugality,  toleration,  and  industry,  from  his  justice  to 
his  own  civilian  subjects.  But  it  was  not  these  things 
that  procured  him  the  title  from  his  contemporaries  ; 
rather  it  was  the  fact  that,  having  shamelessly  set  himself 
to  grab  the  property  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  he  knew 
how  to  defend  his  thefts  by  feats  of  arms  which  astonished 
his  own  generation  and  remain  memorable  even  to  our 
own. 

His  first  and  most  shameless  theft,  for  which  even  he 
pleaded  no  excuse,  was  that  of  the  rich  province  of  Silesia, 
which  he  took  from  Austria  in  1740 ;  and  this  acquisition 
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added  the  tail,  on  the  map,  to  the  Prussian  bird  of  prey. 
He  fought  and  won  three  great  wars  for  its  defence.  We 
English  hated  him  cordially  at  first,  and  he  was  helped  by 
the  French,  then,  and  for  long  after,  our  rivals  and  enemies. 
But  he  was  quite  ready  to  betray  these  allies,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  1756  the  French  helped  the  Austrians 
against  him,  and  so  we,  for  our  own  safety,  were 
obliged  to  help  Frederick.  So  came  about  the  famous 
'  Seven  Years'  War  '  (1756-63),  which  finally  secured 
Silesia  for  Prussia,  and  gave  us  Canada  and  the 
victory  over  the  French  in  India.  We  then  called 
Frederick  the  '  Protestant  Hero  '  (he  was,  by  the  way, 
an  avowed  atheist  and  openly  scoffed  at  religion) ;  and 
when  you  see  a  public -house  with  the  sign  of  the  '  King  of 
Prussia '  over  it  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  dates 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Frederick 
was  not  in  the  least  grateful ;  he  complained  because  we 
would  not  go  on  fighting  just  as  long  as  suited  his  con- 
venience, and  hated  us  heartily  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  was  he  also  who  suggested  the  famous  crime  of  the 
First  Partition  of  Poland  (1772),  which  is  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  Eastern  troubles  of  Germany  to-day. 
Poland  was  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
the  largest  country  on  the  map  of  Europe.  But  it  was 
miserably  poor,  it  had  a  scanty  and  down-trodden  popu- 
lation, and  was  ridiculously  governed  by  a  lot  of  greedy 
nobles,  whose  habit  was  to  elect  as  king  the  weakest 
man  they  could  find.  So,  Prussia  leading  the  way, 
the  three  Eastern  Powers,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
each  grabbed  a  piece  of  this  hapless  country,  leaving 
a  mutilated  carcass  in  the  middle,  which  was  to  be 
divided  later  on.  Austria  got  the  richest,  the  only 
rich  piece,  Galicia,  out  of  which  the  Russians  are 
turning  her  while  I  write  ;  there  are  valuable  mines 
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and  salt-works  in  Galicia.  Prussia  got  the  most  con- 
venient piece,  a  strip  on  the  Baltic  coast,  which  com- 
pleted, or  almost  completed,  the  right  wing  of  the  bird  of 
prey.  Russia  alone  had  any  sort  of  excuse  for  her  theft, 
for  the  Poles,  though  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  were 
of  Slavonic  race,  and  Russia  is  the  natural  head  of  all 
the  Slavonic  races  of  Europe.  Two  other  partitions  of 
the  carcass  of  Poland  followed,  in  1793  and  1795,  and 
at  the  last  of  them  it  was  declared  that  '  Poland  has 
ceased  to  exist '.  You  might  as  well  say  that  Belgium 
has  '  ceased  to  exist '  because  the  Germans  have 
conquered  it  and  wasted  it  to-day.  The  Polish  people 
certainly  did  not  cease  to  exist,  and  have  cried  to  Heaven 
for  revenge,  especially  on  Prussia,  ever  since.  Austria 
on  the  whole  has  treated  the  conquered  Poles  fairly  well, 
and  Galicia  has  not  been  unhappy  under  her  rule.  Russia, 
too  long  swayed  by  German  influence  and  example,  has 
treated  them  badly,  although  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Alexander  I,  after  defeating  Napoleon  (1812),  got  a  good 
deal  of  Poland  back  from  Austria  and  Prussia  (1815),  and 
wanted  to  rule  the  whole  as  a  constitutional  king ;  but 
his  Germanized  soldier-statesmen  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  too  merciful.  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
1772-1914,  and  again  at  the  end  of  it,  for  the  last  forty 
years  especially,  has  treated  them  infamously  (she  was 
not  so  cruel  from  1815  to  1870),  simply  turning  them 
out  of  their  lands  to  make  room  for  German  colonists. 
This  fact  will  not  be  forgotten  when  our  allies  in  the 
grey  greatcoats  get  to  Posen,  the  capital  city  of  Prussian 
Poland ;  and  the  Tsar  has  now  solemnly  promised 
to  restore  to  the  Polish  people  the  whole  of  their  old 
kingdom,  and  all  the  liberty  they  desire,  under  Russian 
protection,  and  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  has 
done  so,  Russia,  is  in  fact,  now  as  much  the  champion  of 
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the  oppressed  Slavs  in   the   East   as   the   French  and 
English  are  of  the  oppressed  Belgians  in  the  West. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
came  the  famous  French  Revolution  of  1789  ;  and  in 
1792  began  the  twenty-three-year-long  war  that  resulted 
from  it.  During  those  years  France  was,  at  one  time  or 
another,  at  war  with  every  great  State  and  with  nearly 
every  little  State  of  Europe ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  she 
trampled  on,  and  extinguished  the  independence  of, 
every  little  State  she  could  reach.  But,  though  she  did 
these  things,  she  had  at  first  some  plausible  pretext,  if 
not  some  excuse.  She  had  risen  in  1789  against  her 
own  Government,  not  because  it  was  on  the  whole 
tyrannous  or  oppressive  (which  it  was  not),  but  because 
it  was  ridiculously  behind  the  times,  ridiculously  in- 
efficient, and  so  clumsily  worked  that  it  involved  a  lot 
of  little  oppressions  and  injustices  to  particular  classes, 
interests,  and  individuals.  Frenchmen  were  far  ahead 
of  other  nations  in  intelligence,  and  they  could  not  stand 
the  mere  stupidity  of  the  old  system  any  longer.  Also 
they  wanted  a  guarantee  against  possible  oppression, 
some  form  of  parliamentary  government,  a  full  measure 
of  what  we  in  England  call  '  common -law  rights  ',  and 
equal  taxation.  As  is  usual  in  revolutions,  and  especially 
French  revolutions,  they  went  much  too  far,  went  in  fact 
to  absurd  extremes,  killed  their  innocent  well-meaning 
young  king,  committed  a  lot  of  abominable  crimes,  and 
overthrew  many  venerable  things  which  they  had  better 
have  preserved. 

They  were  so  much  in  love  with  their  own  new  ideas 
that  they  thought  they  could  make  themselves,  and  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  happy  for  ever  by  proclaiming  a  few 
simple  principles  of  '  natural  law '  and  attempting  to  put 
them  in  practice.  Soon  they  began  to  cry  out  to  their 
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neighbours  across  the  Rhine  and  in  Belgium, '  Go  and  do 
likewise ;  overthrow  your  Governments,  and  you  will  be 
happy  for  ever ;  let  us  all  dance  round  the  tree  of  liberty.' 
These  proceedings  irritated  and  not  unnaturally  fright- 
ened the  German  princes,  many  of  whose  States  really 
were  tyrannously  governed ;  and  so  Prussia  led  the 
way  in  a  sort  of  '  crusade '  against  these  new  principles 
of  liberty  which  France  was  practising  and  preaching. 
Austria,  slow,  dogged  old  creature,  much  as  she  hated 
her  Prussian  neighbours,  felt  bound  to  follow  suit. 
Then  France  blazed  up  in  amazing  wrath,  and 
proclaimed  herself  a  Republic.  Her  defence  of  her 
frontier,  heroic  enough  on  land  (1792-4),  was  the  more 
heroic  when,  from  February  1793,  the  weight  of  the 
British  fleet  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  her  at 
sea.  What,  you  will  ask,  what  in  the  name  of  Freedom, 
were  we  doing  in  a  coalition  with  those  stupid  German 
tyrants  against  a  gallant  people,  striving  first  for  its  own 
freedom  and  then  proclaiming  freedom  to  all  peoples 
from  the  house-tops  ? 

Stop  !  we  were  doing  then  very  much  what  we  are 
doing  to-day ;  we,  were  defending  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  France,  in  her  impetuous  enthusiasm  for  her 
new-found  liberty,  declared  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
treaties ;  she  was  going  to  tear  them  all  up,  and  would 
compel  the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  and  the  West-Germans 
to  form  themselves  into  little  republics  under  French 
protection.  '  What !  '  cried  these  dear  passionate 
apostles  of  freedom, '  you  don't  want  to  be  republicans  ? 
you  don't  want  to  upset  your  own  infamous  kings  ? ' 
(by  this  time  Frenchmen  had  got  to  believe  all  kings  to 
be  infamous  creatures ;  they  called  our  good  old 
George  III,  a  bull-dog  Briton  if  ever  there  was  one, 
a  '  gory  tyrant ' ,  and  all  other  names  they  could  think 
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of)  '  then,  by  Heaven,  we'll  make  you  do  so.  You  shall 
eat  liberty  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  we  will  choke 
you  with  freedom.'  Well,  naturally,  this  was  too  much 
for  a  sober,  quiet,  law-abiding  people  like  the  English ; 
and  the  tearing  up  of  European  treaties,  together  with 
the  French  threat  to  our  oldest  allies  the  Dutch,  pro- 
duced immediate  war.  With  the  interval  of  two  years, 
1801-3,  that  war  lasted  for  twenty-two  years  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  it  even  Napoleon,  when  beaten,  called  the 
British  '  the  most  constant,  the  most  generous  of  his 
foes  '. 

Alas  !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  even 
in  apostles  of  Freedom.  The  French  soon  forgot  the 
missionary  part  of  their  business,  but  the  pleasure  of 
conquering  other  peoples  remained.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  they  professed  they  were  trying  to  benefit  the 
peoples  they  attacked .  '  We  are  coming  for  all  your  goods , ' 
they  cried  to  us.  '  Yes,  damn  you  !  and  for  our  chattels 
too,'  replied  the  British.  But  they  never  came  here, 
though  they  kept  us  long  a-quake  with  the  threat  that 
they  would  come.  Old  Lord  St.  Vincent  once  growled 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  I  don't  say  the  French  can't 
come  to  England  ;  I  only  say  they  can't  come  by  sea.' 

They  got  to  most  other  countries  during  those 
terrible  years ;  and  they  played  with  the  maps  of 
Germany  and  Italy  as  a  child  plays  with  the  pieces 
of  a  puzzle-map,  and  made  and  re-made  them  at  their 
good  pleasure.  At  last  they  broke.  They  broke  against 
two  great  nations  ;  the  one  Spain,  an  old  nation  with 
a  glorious  past,  a  very  weak  and  absurd  government, 
but  a  people  passionately  devoted  to  its  independence 
and  its  flag  ;  the  other  Russia,  then  a  comparatively  new- 
comer into  the  European  family,  extraordinarily  back- 
ward, but  deeply  religious  and  patriotic.  '  Holy  Mother 
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Russia  '  girded  her  slow  strength  and  hurled  the  impious 
invader  back  across  her  own  snows  : 

How  far  is  St.  Helena  from  the  Beresina  ice  ? 
An  ill  way,  a  chill  way,  the  ice  begins  to  crack.1 

During  all  these  wars  whenever  there  was  a  State, 
small  or  great,  to  be  defended  against  French  aggression, 
Great  Britain  constantly  poured  gold  and  supplies  into 
its  lap.  She  was  able  to  do  this  solely  because  her  fleet 
could  keep  the  sea  and  could  throttle  the  trade  of  France 
and  of  her  dependants.  She  was  far  too  slow,  then  as 
always,  to  send  her  own  sons  to  fight ;  her  army  was 
ridiculously  small,  though  larger,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  than  it  was  when  the  present  war  opened  ; 
but  she  kept  on  adding  and  adding  to  that  gallant  little 
army,  and  in  the  last  years  was  able  to  send  quite  a 
respectable  number  of  men  across  the  seas. 

It  is  a  very  much  more  dangerous  and  infinitely  more 
savage  enemy  that  we  have  to  meet  now.  Bloody  and 
cruel  deeds  were  occasionally  done  in  hot  blood  during 
the  old  wars,  and  by  the  armies  of  all  nations,  our  own 
included  ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  between  1793  and  1815, 
no  such  horrors  were  ever  perpetrated  by  any  army  on 
a  system  and  by  order  as  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Germans  in  Belgium  during  the  last  five  weeks. 
No  one  then,  not  even  Turks,  cut  the  wrist-sinews  of 
wounded  soldiers,  or  drove  screens  of  women,  children, 
and  old  men  before  them  into  battle  ;  no  one  fired  upon 
hospitals,  or  ill-treated  the  doctors  or  nurses  at  the 
front ;  no  deed  like  the  destruction  of  Lou  vain,  nothing 
like  the  bombardment  of  other  unresisting,  unfortified 
towns  (after  they  had  been  evacuated  by  hostile  troops) 

1  Napoleon's  worst  disaster  on  his  winter  retreat  from  Russia 
happened  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Beresina.  Within  three  years 
from  that  date  he  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. 
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has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  for  nearly  300 
years  in  Europe  ;  if  submarine  mines  had  been  invented, 
none  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  old  war  days 
would  have  strewn  them  on  peaceful  trade-routes.  In 
particular  the  French  and  English,  when  they  met, 
always  fought  each  other  like  gentlemen,  and  cared 
humanely  each  for  the  other's  wounded.  How  many  tales 
our  grandfathers,  who  fought  in  those  wars,  used  to  tell 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  meeting,  on  outpost 
duty  in  a  wood,  or  at  horse  watering  on  opposite  sides 
of  some  Spanish  river,  and  exchanging  courtesies  and 
good-humoured  chaff  in  the  intervals  of  having  to 
exchange  musket  shots.  God  help  us  all,  those  days 
seem  to  be  past,  and  we  are  faced  with  a  foe  for  whom 
the  laws,  not  to  speak  of  the  courtesies,  of  civilized 
warfare  have  ceased  to  exist !  But  let  us  make  no 
mistake ;  German  officers  and  German  privates  are  not 
acting  thus  because  they  are  naturally  more  cruel  than 
other  soldiers  ;  but  because  they  have  been  ordered  to 
do  it  on  system,  to  strike  terror  into  the  people  of 
their  enemies.  The  systematic  destruction  of  Belgian 
cities  is  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Kaiser's  advisers  (I 
don't  believe  it  is  the  Kaiser  himself  who  is  to  blame ; 
.  I  don't  even  believe  he  wanted  to  go  to  war,  but  his  brutal 
military  party  and  his  cold-blooded  financiers  drove 
him  to  it)  have  told  their  army  that,  by  striking  such 
terror,  they  will  end  the  war  the  more  quickly.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  have  made  here  the  most  foolish  as  well 
as  the  most  wicked  of  their  mistakes.  And  let  us 
beware  lest,  when  our  turn  comes  to  drive  them  back 
over  the  Rhine,  over  the  Weser,  over  the  Elbe, 
we  imitate  their  awful  example.  We  must  show 
ourselves  Christian  soldiers  and  Christian  gentlemen ; 
we  must  let  the  penalty  of  the  war  fall  in  full  measure 
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only  on  those  few  who  made  it,  on  the  German  Govern- 
ment, not  on  the  German  people,  or  on  the  venerable 
monuments  of  German  antiquity.  . 

But  to  return  to  my  task  :  what  was  Prussia  doing 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  war  between  new 
France  and  old  Europe  ?  Prussia  had  begun  this  war  in 
1792  ;  she  was  the  first  to  scuttle  out  of  it,  and  to 
scuttle  out  for  a  price,  in  1795.  She  then  concluded 
a  separate  peace,  getting  for  herself  a  little  more  territory 
east  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  a  promise  of  neutrality, 
while  the  French  were  settling  with  her  ally  Austria  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  Into  that  neutrality  during  the  next 
eleven  years,  1795-1806,  she  sank  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  buried  her  head,  ostrich-like,  in  the  sands  of 
Brandenburg  ;  keeping,  however,  always  ready  to  pop 
up  whenever  any  other  power  made  a  treaty  with 
France  which  might  possibly  lead  to  a  few  more  crumbs 
of  German  territory  falling  into  her  own  mouth.  Several 
such  crumbs  actually  did  fall,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Prussian  bird  of  prey  was  all  but  completed  before 
1806.  While  Prussia  was  hiding  her  head,  France  grew 
and  grew  ;  grew  from  the  desperate  Republic  on  the 
defensive  to  the  triumphant  Republic  on  the  aggressive, 
from  the  Republic  to  the  Consulate  (1799),  from  the 
Consulate  to  the  Empire  (1804)  under  the  lead  of  the 
greatest  soldier  of  all  history,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Prussia  was  still  believed  to  be 
a  great  power,  and  the  fame  of  the  great  Frederick  was 
still  protecting  her ;  her  army  was  still  believed  by  others, 
as  well  as  by  herself,  to  be  invincible.  Power  after 
power  knelt  to  her,  and  implored  her  to  come  forward 
and  strike  a  blow  to  liberate  Europe  from  the  French  ; 
but  all  she  did  was  to  say  to  France,  '  What  will  you 
give  me  not  to  come  forward  ?  Will  you  give  me 
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Pomerania  ?  Saxony  ?  Mecklenburg  ?  oh !  will  you  give 
Hanover  ?  '  Napoleon,  who  of  course  saw  through  all 
this,  estimated  Prussia  at  her  true  worth,  entrapped  her 
into  committing  an  appalling  crime  of  treachery  against 
Austria  and  Russia  until  he  had  smashed  these  powers  at 
Austerlitz  (1805),  and  meanwhile  tossed  Hanover  to  her 
as  a  bone  to  a  greedy  dog.  Prussia  lay  down  and  licked 
his  boots. 

But  it  happened  that,  in  the  next  year,  it  suited 
Napoleon  to  make  an  offer  of  Hanover  back  to  England 
(Hanover  was  then  the  family  property  of  our  George  III) 
in  return  for  peace,  which  he  thought  we  might  be  induced 
to  conclude  ;  and  Prussia  found  this  out.  To  have  the 
price  of  her  treachery  torn  from  her,  before  she  had 
well  occupied  it,  was  too  much  even  for  her.  She  flung 
off  her  neutrality ;  and  Napoleon,  whose  army  was 
just  then  at  the  height  of  its  perfection,  smashed  her 
to  bits  in  two  battles  on  the  same  day.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  old  Prussia ;  and  one  can  hardly  help  saying 
that  she  got  her  deserts. 

The  years  that  immediately  follow,  1806-15,  are  the 
real  hero-time  of  Prussia.  The  conqueror  ground  her 
to  the  earth  and  imposed  humiliation  after  humiliation 
upon  her  ;  he  clipped  off  her  two  wings  and  parcelled 
them  out  to  more  submissive  dependents,  he  threatened 
to  clip  off  her  tail  as  well ;  he  reduced  her  army  to 
42,000  men  and  compelled  it  to  serve  him  in  1812  in  his 
mad  enterprise  against  Russia.  The  country  was  indeed 
purified  through  suffering,  and  threw  up  one  or  two 
really  able  statesmen,  who  began  (they  had  to  work 
very  much  in  secrecy  at  first)  to  heal  her  wounds.  They 
introduced  a  few  (too  few)  steps  in  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom  for  civilians  ;  and  they  introduced  the 
system  of  short  service  for  their  little  army,  so  that,  though 
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only  42,000  men  were  enrolled  at  any  given  moment,  every 
two  years  another  42,000  were  trained,  and  thus  there  was 
a  large  reserve  upon  which  to  draw.  The  result  was  that, 
when  Napoleon  was  beaten  in  Russia,  there  was  a '  nation 
in  arms  '  (and  mad  for  vengeance)  to  catch  him  on  his 
way  home  in  1813.  That  nation  carried  its  slow, 
vacillating,  timid  king  off  his  feet  and  played  (1813-15) 
the  chief  part,  after  England  and  Russia,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  Empire. 

And  in  1815  Prussia  claimed  the  reward  she  had  so 
fairly  earned.  She  gave  up,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
Poland  to  Russia,  and  she  got  half  Saxony  instead ;  but 
her  great  gains  came  on  the  West,  for  she  acquired  the 
whole  of  Westphalia  (now  the '  black  country '  of  Germany, 
where  the  great  iron-works  are  and  where  those  terrible 
Krupp  guns  are  made) ;  and  above  all  she  got  both 
banks  of  the  middle  Rhine,  of  which  river  she  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  guardian.  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  borne,  for  an  infinitely  longer 
time,  the  burden  of  the  resistance  to  France  (she  had 
fought  four  successive  times,  and  hardly  ever  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  beat)  took  her  rewards  far  away  in 
Italy ;  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  soon  became  the 
typical  German  tyrant,  hated  if  ever  tyrant  was  hated 
by  the  Italians.1  Austria  thus  practically  ceased  to  be 
a  German  power,  though  both  she  and  Prussia  remained 
nominally  members  of  a  Germanic  Confederation  ( 1815-66) 
which  included  thirty-nine  separate  German  States, 
with  a  federal  assembly  to  regulate  it.  Some  of  these 
States  were  of  considerable  size,  like  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  ;  others  were  merely 

1  The  Italians,  somehow  or  other,  thirty-two  years  ago,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bamboozled  into  a  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and 
Germany,  out  of  which  they  have  got  no  good  whatever. 
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ridiculous  *  Counts  of  Schnippy-Schnappenhausen '. 
Now  Prussia  was  not  popular  among  the  peoples  of 
these  little  German  States,  who  wanted  to  drink  their 
beer,  and  listen  to  their  divine  music,  and  write  their 
deep  books  on  philosophy  like  good  peaceable  men  ; 
and  these  men  said  from  the  first  that  Prussia  meant 
to  be  too  masterful.  Prussia,  for  her  part,  did  not  like 
it  when  some  of  the  other  German  princes  introduced 
free  government  into  their  States  ;  she  liked  it  still  less 
when  she  was  compelled  to  introduce  some  parody  of 
free  government  into  her  own  State  after  a  real  popular 
rising  in  Berlin  in  1848.  And  all  the  little  States  were 
inclined  to  look  for  support  against  Prussia  towards 
poor  old  Austria,1  who,  by  the  way,  hated  free  govern- 
ment almost  more  than  Prussia  did,  and  had  a  much 
worse  revolution  of  her  own  in  1848.  The  result  was 
that  the  secret  jealousy  and  hostility  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  prolonged  and  grew  more  bitter  down 
to  1866. 

The  forty-nine  years  which  came  after  1815  were, 
however,  on  the  whole  peaceful  and  prosperous  for  all 
Germany ;  and  they  produced  a  nation  which  was 
eminently  peaceful,  frugal,  and  learned  —  till  1870. 
'arliamentary  government,  not  wholly  unlike  our  own, 
grew  up  in  most  of  the  States  and  there  was  a  Customs- 
union  (Zollverein)  for  all  Germany.  Alone, in  the  far  north- 
east one  group  of  German  families  remained  discontented 
with  the  new  state  of  things ;  these  were  the  old 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  wisest  of  Prussian  statesmen,  Baron 
vom  Stein,  actually  wished  in  1815  to  revive  the  old  German  Empire, 
which  Napoleon  had  extinguished  in  1806,  and  put  its  crown,  not 
on  the  head  of  his  own  master  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  on  that  of 
the  Austrian  sovereign,  who  had  worn  it  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  1438-1806. 
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aristocracy  of  the  poor  sandy  heaths  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  and  of  the  rich  grass-  and  corn-lands  of 
East  Prussia.  Such  men  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  grew  to  hardy  manhood  under  the  inclement  skies 
of  the  Baltic  shore.  Culture  in  the  German  (or  in  any 
other)  sense  they  had  absolutely  none,  and  desired  none  ; 
freedom  they  hated  ;  parliamentary  government  they 
despised  ;  riches  alone,  and  principally  the  riches  of 
other  people,  they  coveted.  Their  ideals  were,  and 
remain,  those  of  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
ideals  of  conquest,  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ideals 
of  '  blood  and  steel '.  These  are  the  men  we  are  fighting 
now,  and  we  shall  find  them  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  They 
had  little  political  influence  in  Germany  until  they 
found  a  leader  of  supreme  brain-power  and  utter 
unscrupulousness  in  Otto  von  Bismarck,  by  birth 
(he  was  born  in  Waterloo  year)  one  of  themselves. 
Gradually,  under  his  guidance,  they  became  the  leading 
influence  in  the  parliament  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  ; 
and  he  himself  got  considerable  influence  in  the  Federal 
Assembly  which,  materially  strengthened  after  the 
events  of  1848,  sat  for  the  whole  German  Confederation 
at  Frankfort. 

In  many  ways  the  spirit  of  such  men  is  invaluable  to 
a  nation,  and  there  is  much  that  is  very  noble  in  that 
spirit.  It  is  not  unlike  the  spirit  of  old  Rome.  Rome 
conquered  the  world,  and  with  the  sword  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  she  undertook,  piece  by  piece, 
that  world-conquest  at  first  for  selfish  aims.  But  wherever 
she  went  she  brought  peace,  order,  the  greatest  system 
of  law  the  world  ever  knew,  and  also,  what  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget,  the  learning  and  light  (almost  a  divine 
light)  of  Greek  culture,  very  close  in  the  wake  of  her 
armies.  She  did  civilize  the  world,  and  to  her  protecting 
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care  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  of  law  and  order, 
Europe  and  America  owe  it  that  their  civilization  is 
both  purer  and  more  firmly  rooted  than  the  older 
civilizations  of  China  and  India. 

But  these  modern  Prussian  imitators  of  the  old 
Romans  have  nothing  behind  the  sword  to  bring  to  the 
conquered  peoples  ;  they  do  not  offer  '  liberty  to  all 
peoples  '  as  the  French  Revolutionists  did,  nor  Greek 
learning  as  the  old  Romans  did,  nor  even  a  purer  religion 
which  the  early  Mohammedan  conquerors  honestly 
believed  they  were  offering.  No  ;  they  are  '  coming 
for  our  goods  and  our  chattels  too  ',  and  for  nothing 
else.  They  are  coming  to  get  the  ports  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  yes,  and  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  too,  that 
they  may  compel  all  the  world  to  buy  cheap  German 
manufactures  and  nothing  but  cheap  German  manu- 
factures. They  are  coming  to  get  our  colonies,  which 
are  filled  with  Germans  because  no  German  will  go  to 
their  own.  They  are  coming  to  get  the  iron-mines  of 
Eastern  France,  because  their  own  are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  workshops  of  Western  Germany.  They  are 
also  coming  for  enormous  sums  in  sheer  hard  cash, 
which,  if  they  are  victorious,  they  will  call  '  war-indem- 
nities '.  They  have  already  demanded  eight  millions 
sterling  from  Brussels,  which  works  out  at  about  £8 
per  head  of  the  population  of  that  city.  As  I  say 
to  the  boys  whom  I  try  to  enlist  in  our  new  army, 
'  What  do  you  think  your  lot  will  be,  if  we  are  beaten 
now  ?  '  '  Pretty  uncomfortable,  sir,  I  expect.'  '  Yes/ 
I  reply,  '  you  will  be  then  a  conscript  in  a  German  army 
sent  to  fight  America  or  Japan.'  For  the  ambition  of 
the  Prussians  will  not  stop  short  at  the  limits  of  this 
old  Europe  after  they  have  ruined  it. 

But — forgive  me — I  keep  getting  off  the  point.    By 
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about  1860  Bismarck  was  the  most  influential  statesman 
in  Prussia,  and  was  already  dreaded  and  hated  by  the 
peaceable  South  Germans.  He  had  thoroughly  captured 
his  King,  William  I,  a  man  of  quite  the  old-Prussian 
type,  but  so  stupid  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  to 
lengths  to  which  his  own  ambition  would  never  have 
taken  him.  Bismarck  was  the  author  of  the  next  three 
Prussian  wars  of  aggression  :  of  that  which  stole 
Schleswig-Holstein  from  the  Danes  in  1864,  of  that 
against  Austria  in  1866,  of  that  with  France  in  1870. 
The  story  of  the  first  of  these  wars  ought  to  bring 
a  blush  to  every  English  cheek.  Why  did  we  stand  aside 
and  let  the  good,  brave  Danes  be  crushed  ?  Both  honour 
and  interest  should  have  forbidden  such  a  desertion  of 
our  duty,  for  the  power  that  holds  the  sea  ought  always 
to  interfere  to  protect  a  weak  maritime  nation  against  a 
strong  land-power ;  and,  as  for  our  interest,  the  result 
has  been  that  Prussia  has  acquired  two  priceless  strips 
of  coast,  one  on  the  Baltic  and  one  on  the  North  Sea,  at 
the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula,  has  built  a  canal  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  has  filled  all  her  coast-line,  new  and  old, 
with  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  warships,  built  but  for 
one  end,  namely,  to  wrest  our  colonies  and  our  ancient 
heritage  of  sea-power  from  us.  Please  note  that,  on  the 
map,  the  acquisition  of  Schleswig-Holstein  gave  to  the 
Prussian  bird  of  prey  quite  a  new  feature,  a  neck  and 
a  sort  of  head. 

Four  years  later,  Bismarck,  who  always  saw  far  ahead, 
thought  that  a  little  blood-letting  on  a  more  serious 
scale  was  needed ;  and  so  he  most  wantonly  attacked 
Austria,  who  was  very  weakly  supported  by  the  Southern 
German  States.  It  was  no  business  of  ours  to  help 
Austria,  but  it  was  the  business  of  the  French,  and  they 
soon  paid  the  penalty  for  neglecting  to  do  so.  To  do 
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the  French  justice,  they  had  very  recently  been  fighting 
to  help  several  of  the  Italian  States  to  throw  off  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Austria,  and  they  were  not  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  temper  with  the  latter  power.  Austria, 
whom  the  men  of  blood  and  steel  now  determined  to 
clear  completely  out  of  Germany,  had  a  long,  and  in 
some  ways  a  very  honourable,  history ;  in  particular  she 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  South-Eastern  Europe  against 
the  Turks  for  several  centuries.  But  she  was  sadly 
disunited  in  herself  ;  her  Emperor  (poor  old  man,  he  is 
eighty-four  this  year,  and  has  been  on  his  throne  since 
1848)  ruled  over  four  separate  branches  of  the  human 
family — over  Germans  in  Austria ;  over  Hungarians,  who 
are  remote  kinsmen  of  the  Turks,  in  Hungary ;  over  Slavs, 
who  are  near  kinsmen  of  the  Russians, inPoland, Bohemia, 
and  Croatia ;  and  over  cruelly  oppressed  Italians  in  his 
own  southern  Tyrol  and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
All  these  he  ruled  from  a  German  city,  Vienna,  and  by 
German  methods,  which  all  of  them  disliked  very  much. 
He  had  lost  nearly  all  Italy,  but  he  still  held  Venice, 
the  great  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  he  only 
lost  it  when  the  war  of  1866  with  Bismarck  began. 
Several  of  these  different  races  had  been  in  periodical 
insurrection  against  the  Austrians ;  the  Hungarians 
especially,  a  fine  patriotic  people,  had  given  them 
a  lively  time  as  late  as  1848  and  on  many  previous 
occasions.  And  the  Austria  of  1866  was  a  very  slow, 
stupid,  and  tired  power,  and  the  machine-made  Prussian 
army,  with  its  new  '  needle-guns  ',  rolled  it  over  and 
over  in  seven  weeks  of  war.  Bismarck  was  wise  enough 
not  to  impose  hard  conditions  ;  he  simply  excluded 
Austrian  influence  from  the  remainder  of  Germany, 
set  up,  under  the  presidency  of  Prussia,  a  new  Con- 
federation which  was  called  North  German,  but  which 
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really  included,  very  much  against  their  will,  the  small 
South  German  States  as  well.  Henceforth,  as  he  fore- 
saw, Austria,  if  she  were  to  go  on  existing  at  all,  would 
peaceably  sink  into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of 
Germany,  and  Vienna  would  take  her  orders  from 
Berlin.  This  is  why  one  is  so  sorry  for  the  Austrians 
to-day.  In  the  same  year  Bismarck  annexed  Hanover ; 
*  mediatized  '  it,  as  he  said,  this  charming  diplomatic 
word  having  been  invented  in  order  to  avoid  calling 
a  spade  a  spade  or  a  theft  a  theft. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  power  in  Prussia 
there  was  one  State  with  which  Bismarck  was  careful 
to  keep  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  that  was  Russia. 
He  was  far  wiser  than  his  successors  of  to-day,  for  he 
knew  the  strength  that  lay  behind  the  river  Niemen  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  very  largely  his  skilful  and 
unscrupulous  cajolery  which  led  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
of  those  days  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Germany,  and 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  cries  for  help  from  their  own 
Polish  cousins.  And  so,  having  freed  his  hands  on  the 
south  and  east,  the  wily  Bismarck  thought,  in  1870,  the 
time  was  come  for  his  last  and  greatest  conquest,  that 
of  France.  He  meant  this  conquest  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire  with 
its  crown  on  the  head  of  his  own  master,  William  I. 
It  is  humorous  to  learn  that  this  crown  was  the  very 
last  thing  old  King  William  of  Prussia  desired. 

France  was  then  very  weakly  and  badly  governed  by 
a  very  weak  and  rather  bad  man  called  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  (1851-70).  Heaven  knows  why  he  was 
called  the  third  Napoleon,  for  there  had  never  been 
a  second,  and  most  people  thought  the  first  had  been 
more  than  enough.  The  French  army  was  as  brave 
and  gallant  as  it  always  is,  but  it  was  shockingly 
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led  ;  and  the  poor  Emperor  lived  in  dread  of  a  revolution 
at  home,  for  his  corrupt  government  was  very  unpopular 
in  Paris.  Everything  was  ready  in  Prussia,  and  the 
Prussian  machine  was  perfectly  equipped,  with  stores, 
guns,  food,  roads,  railways,  maps,  post-offices  and  so  on. 
A  Hamburg  friend  of  mine,  who  fought  all  through  the 
last  half  of  the  war,  told  me  that  he  was  able  to  send 
from  the  front  a  post-card  to  his  mother  every  day. 
In  France  nothing  was  ready,  and  the  French  stafl- 
officers  had  maps  of  Germany  but  none  of  their  own 
country  !  The  result  was  that  a  few  terrible  battles, 
in  which  the  French  displayed  the  most  wonderful 
heroism  under  the  most  perfectly  incompetent  leaders, 
finished  the  first  part  of  the  war,  that  on  the  frontier,  in  a 
month.  The  South  German  States,  little  as  they  liked 
the  war,  had  been  jobbed  and  bribed  and  bullied  by 
Bismarck  into  taking  a  hand  in  it ;  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  Prussians,  that,  whenever  they  were  in 
a  tight  place,  they  put  forward  South  German  troops 
to  take  the  worst  punishment.  A  Bavarian  professor 
of  my  acquaintance  used  to  tell  us  a  story  of  his  experi- 
ences of  this  kind  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  :  '  We  was 
very  much  afraid  of  ze  Frenchmen,  but  we  was  driven 
on  by  our  officers.  First  ze  colonel,  he  was  shot  down, 
and  I  feel  glad  ;  zen  our  two  majors,  zey  was  both 
shot  down,  and  I  feel  more  glad  ;  zen,  one  by  one,  all 
ze  ozer  officers,  zey  all  fall,  and  I  feel  most  glad  ;  and 
at  last  ze  zenior  zergeant,  he  step  up  and  he  cry,  "  Men, 
I  take  ze  command!  Backwards!  double  -march !"  and 
we  ran  like  ze  hare,  and  we  never  stop  till  we  was  safe 
in  ze  rear.  Ach,  me,  I  am  not  a  war-man.' 

So  cleverly,  however,  did  the  Prussians  move  their 
troops  that  they  were  able  to  shut  up  several  whole 
armies  of  Frenchmen  in  particular  fortresses,  and  to 
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starve  them  into  surrender.  You  will  notice  that,  in 
the  war  that  is  now  going  on,  the  French  army  has 
refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  shut  up  into  fortresses. 
If  it  has  had  to  execute  a  great  retreat,  it  has  at  least 
kept  the  open  field.  Well,  on  September  4,  1870,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  surrendered  to  the  Germans  at 
Sedan,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  ;  and, 
though  it  had  hardly  any  regular  army  left  in  the  field, 
this  new  government  set  itself  first  to  defend  Paris 
to  the  last,  and  secondly  to  create  armies,  to  make 
armed  men  spring  out  of  the  sacred  soil  of  France. 
Such  armies  did  actually  spring  up,  and  occasionally 
hurled  back  the  columns  of  the  invaders.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain  ;  armies  cannot  be  created,  however  great  the 
patriotism  of  a  nation,  however  great  the  intelligence  of 
its  soldiers  may  be,  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  ;  and, 
when  such  soldiers  are  sent  into  the  field  untrained, 
only  disaster  after  disaster  can  follow  if  they  meet  the 
trained  forces  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  new  French 
armies  of  those  days  were  able  to  display  theif  own 
gallantry  to  any  extent,  and  even  to  give  the  Prussians 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  particular  points,  but  not  to 
affect  seriously  the  inevitable  event  of  this  terrible  war. 
Paris,  though  very  poorly  fortified  and  very  poorly 
supplied  with  food,  was  able  to  stand  a  fearful  siege ; 
but,  it  too,  at  last  had  to  surrender  to  mere  famine  in  the 
spring  of  1871. 

It  was  in  this  war  that  a  peculiarly  repulsive  habit 
of  the  Prussians  showed  itself,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
for  the  first  time  ;  I  mean  the  habit  of  ascribing  all 
their  victories  to  the  direct  favour  of  Almighty  God. 
Now,  I  hold  that  a  nation  which  is  being  attacked  and 
is  fighting  for  its  hearth  and  home,  for  its  women  and 
babes  and  all  it  holds  dear,  or  for  some  other  very 
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sacred  cause  (for  instance,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
a  tyrant  or  to  win  its  right  to  worship  God  as  it  pleases), 
may  and  ought  to  call  constantly  and  even  publicly  on 
the  name  of  the  Most  High  for  help.  But  when  this  is  done 
by  a  nation  which  has  deliberately  and  unprovoked,  and 
merely  in  order  to  increase  its  own  power  and  riches,  at- 
tacked another  peaceable  neighbour,  it  is  simply  the  most 
blasphemous  hypocrisy.  Such  hypocrisy  the  Prussians 
practised  continually  in  1870,  as  they  are  practising  it 
in  even  more  odious  circumstances  to-day.  Punch 
was  not  far  wrong  when  it  parodied  old  King  William's 
telegraphic  messages  to  his  wife  during  the  1870  cam- 
paign in  the  following  words : 


By  grace  divine,  my  dear  Augusta, 
We've  had  another  awful  buster  ! 
Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  sent  below, 
Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 


You  will  observe,  if  you  study  the  language  which 
that  monarch's  grandson,  the  present  Kaiser,  holds,  or 
is  made  by  his  military  friends  to  hold,  that  he  speaks 
as  if  he  regarded  himself  as  the  junior  (nay,  almost  as 
the  senior)  partner  of  Almighty  God  in  the  business 
of  conquering  what  he  calls  '  effete  nations '.  We 
English,  as  Mr.  William  Watson  wrote  the  other  day 
in  his  fine  sonnet,  published  in  The  Times, 

We  are  not  on  such  easy  terms  with  Heaven 

as  the  Kaiser  and  his  gang.  But  we  and  the  French 
and  Belgians  are  fighting  a  defensive  war,  if  ever  there 
was  one  in  history ;  and  I  think  we  should  do  well, 
whether  we  happen  to  be  Protestants  or  Catholics,  to 
be  very  often  on  our  knees,  both  at  home  and  in  church, 
in  all  humility.  The  Germans  seem  to  me  to  have  got 
altogether  the  wrong  brand  of  God,  a  sort  of  superior 
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War-Lord  who  delights  to  drink  the  blood  of  his 
enemies. 

The  result  of  the  war  of  1870-1  was  exactly  what 
Bismarck  had  intended  to  bring  about,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  new  German  Empire,  with  a  federal  council 
of  princes,  and  a  parliament,  called  the  Reichstag,  for 
the  whole  Empire,  whose  crown  was  to  be  hereditary 
on  the  head  of  the  kings  of  Prussia.  Henceforth  the 
lesser  States  of  Germany  were  simply  vassals  of  Berlin  ; 
Berlin  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  a  very  wicked, 
profligate,  luxurious  city  it  is,  gorged  with  riches,  yet 
seamed  in  places  with  the  most  horrible  poverty,  and 
with  the  largest  population  of  habitual  criminals  of  any 
European  capital.  The  chief  influence  therein,  after  that 
of  the  group  of  Prussian  soldiers,  is  that  of  the  rich 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners,  who  have 
helped  to  make  this  present  war  because  they  thought  it 
would  fill  their  pockets.  The  rest  of  Germany  has  been 
steadily  '  Prussianized  '.  '  Are  these  the  fortifications 
of  Dresden  ?  '  I  once  asked  a  dear  old  Saxon  lady,  who 
was  taking  me  for  a  drive  round  the  walls  of  the  Saxon 
capital  city  ;  'No,  my  dear,'  she  answered,  '  these  are 
the  fortifications  of  Berlin.'  But  Prussia  has  spared  no 
pains  since  then  to  conciliate  all  the  other  German  States, 
and  has  given  them  an  ample  share  of  all  the  riches  and 
power  and  influence  that  have  poured  in  upon  her  since 
1870  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have  acquiesced 
in,  and  too  many  of  them  have  even  welcomed,  their 
Prussification  and  have  accepted  the  Prussian  military 
ideal  of  '  conquest  for  conquest's  sake  '.  This  is  what 
Bismarck  instilled  into  them  as  the  main  duty  of 
German  men. 

My  own  German  friends  of  those  days,  merchants  in 
Hamburg,  professors  in  Dresden  and  Munich,  school- 
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masters  in  several  other  places,  had  always  hoped  that 
the  supreme  position  won  in  1870  for  their  '  Fatherland  ' 
(which  they  all  adore)  would  result  in  a  century  of  peace, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  really  friendly  relations  with 
all  other  European  States,  and  especially  with  France 
and  England  ;  Russia,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  they  always 
spoke  of  with  fear — her  vast  size,  her  unlimited  resources, 
her  supposed  Asiatic  leanings,  all  combined  to  make 
her  look  like  an  ogre.  But  it  has  all  gone  just  the 
other  way.  The  magnitude,  and  the  comparatively 
small  cost,  of  the  German  victory  of  1870  threw  far 
too  many  Germans,  even  those  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  Prussian  noblemen  and  financiers,  very  much 
off  their  balance.  While  some  of  them  have  said, 
'  We  gained  so  much  by  the  sword  that  we  ought  to  have 
another  try  and  gain  a  lot  more  in  the  same  way,'  others 
have  said,  '  We  gained  so  much  by  the  sword  that  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  keep  it  long,  unless  our  sword 
is  incessantly  shaken  in  the  faces  of  those  whom  we  then 
robbed.'  And  so  I  am  sure  that  the  victory  of  1870 
has  been,  if  we  take  its  effects  all  round,  a  most  disastrous 
thing  for  the  German  people.  On  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  defeat,  cruel  as  her  suffering  was  at  the  time, 
has  had  a  purifying  effect,  not  unlike  the  effect  that  a 
far  shorter  period  of  suffering,  in  1806-1815,  had  upon 
Prussia.  The  c  Second  Empire  '  in  France,  namely,  that 
of  Napoleon  III,  was  a  very  corrupt  and  a  very  frivolous 
period,  and  Paris  was  then  almost  as  wicked  a  city  as 
Berlin  is  now.  Outwardly  it  has  always  been  a  frivolous- 
looking  city,  and  French  life  has  always  seemed  to  sober 
English  people  too  gay  and  pleasure -loving  to  be  sound. 
But  few  English  realize  how  deep  and  true,  under  the 
surface  of  wit  and  gaiety  (and  too  often  of  profanity), 
French  home-life  has  always  been.  Very  few  English 
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people  know  much  about  French  homes,  fewer  still  ever 
see  inside  them.  In  them  the  mother  rules  supreme,  and 
French  mothers,  from  peasant  to  duchess,  are  the  best 
maternal  race  in  Europe.  Where  good  mothers  rule, 
the  nation  will  be  sound.  Governments  may  come  and 
go,  and  their  external  forms  may  change,  but  the  French 
and  not  the  Germans  are  the  heirs  of  old  Rome,  and 
their  women  are  the  true  successors  of  those  old  Roman 
mothers,  of  whom  their  menfolk's  highest  praise  was  to 
say,  '  She  stayed  at  home,  she  span  wool '  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  '  she  knitted  socks  '). 

From  France  the  victorious  Germans  took  in  1870  the 
very  rich  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This  was 
no  '  crime  against  nationality  '  or  against  history,  as 
the  partition  of  Poland  had  been.  Both  had  been  pro- 
vinces of  the  old  German  Empire,  and  had  been  com- 
paratively recent  thefts  by  France,  Alsace  in  1648,  half 
Lorraine  in  1559,  half  as  late  as  1738.  They  were,  and 
are,  largely  German  in  speech  and  race.  Yet — what 
queer  things  national  antipathies  and  national  sym- 
pathies are  ! — their  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
passionately  attached  to  France,  and  if  there  was  one 
thing  they  loathed  in  the  world  it  was  a  Prussian.  France 
had  governed  them  most  kindly,  and  had  endeared  her- 
self to  them  by  a  thousand  ties.  Too  well  the  Alsatians 
knew  the  cruel  treatment  they  would  receive  from 
Prussia,  and  they  were  not  wrong  in  their  forecast. 
Something  like  one-quarter  of  the  Alsatian  population 
actually  gave  up  their  homes  and  settled  in  other  French 
provinces,  and  for  four-and-forty  years  Alsace  has  cried 
day  and  night  to  France  to  come  and  deliver  her. 
You  may  have  heard  that  over  the  Eastern  Railway 
Station  in  Paris  there  stands  a  statue  of  the  Alsatian 
capital  city  of  Strassburg.  Every  year  it  has  been 
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covered  by  pious  hands  with  a  new  veil  of  crape  to 
indicate  the  mourning  city.  When  the  present  war 
began  the  Alsatians  resident  in  Paris  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  the  building  and  tore  off  the  veil ;  and  there  the  great 
gaunt  stone  woman  stands  bare  to  the  autumn  sky — the 
strange  symbol  of  a  German  city,  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  Frenchmen  to  come  to  liberate  her  from  German 
tyranny.  All  attempts  to  Prussianize  Alsace  have  been 
utterly  in  vain  ;  not  quite  so  wholly  vain  have  been 
the  Prussian  operations  on  Lorraine.  Besides  taking 
these  two  provinces,  the  Germans  demanded  the  payment 
from  the  French  Republic  of  the  huge  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  sterling.  They  thought  that  the  loss 
of  such  a  sum  would  ruin  France  for  ever  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  raised  it  within  a  year  from  the  peace. 
*  Oh ! '  said  the  Prussians,  quite  disgusted  at  this  proof 
of  their  beaten  enemy's  resources  and  frugality,  'next 
time  we  will  make  them  pay  two  thousand  millions, 
we  will  bleed  them  white.' 

You  will  naturally  say :  Why  did  we,  and  why  did 
Austria  and  Russia,  not  come  to  the  help  of  France  ? 
Well,  Austria  for  her  part  had  been  far  too  hard  hit  in 
1866,  and  had,  besides,  little  reason  to  love  Napoleon  III, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  save  her  then.  Russia  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  Bismarck's  skilful  phrases,  and  believed, 
foolishly  enough,  that  her  interests  were  more  German 
than  French.  But  England  ?  Well,  it  must  be  confessed 
we  too  had  little  reason  to  love  the  scheming  old  French 
Emperor,  and  in  those  days  no  special  reason  for  loving 
the  new  French  Republic.  Germany  had  as  yet  no 
fleet,  her  interests  did  not  seem  to  cross  ours  anywhere 
in  particular.  '  If  either  of  you  attack  Belgium,'  we 
said  both  to  France  and  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  '  it  will  at  once  bring  us  in  '  ;  and  it  is  quite 
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probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  would  have  felt  obliged  to  strike  for  Belgium. 
But  Bismarck  was  far  too  prudent  to  incur  this  risk, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  leave  Belgium  severely  alone. 
Gladstone  also  had  too  little  conception  of  the  per- 
manent duty  of  England  to  uphold  the  weak  against 
the  strong  ;  he  knew  nothing  about  foreign  countries 
except  Italy,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  no  real  grasp  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  no  foresight  into  the  dangers  of  the 
future.  So  we  said  in  a  magnificent  kind  of  way  that 
the  war  was  '  no  concern  of  ours  ' — as  if  any  great  up- 
heaval in  Western  Europe  could  leave  England  uncon- 
cerned ! 

From  that  hour  France  has  set  herself  to  reorganize 
her  national  existence.  She  has  gone  into  training,  like 
an  athlete  who  has  been  badly  beaten  in  one  great  race 
because  he  was  out  of  training  when  called  upon  to  run. 
In  particular  she  has  revived  the  memory  of  the  '  Maid 
sent  from  God  whose  name  was  Jeanne  ',  who  delivered 
her  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  cruel  conquest  of  her 
northern  provinces  by  our  King  Henry  V.  We  English 
called  that  Maid  '  Joan  of  Arc  ',  and,  to  our  lasting 
shame,  being  unable  to  beat  her  in  the  field,  we  caught 
her  and  burned  her  as  a  witch  in  the  market  square  at 
Rouen.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  photograph  of  a  band 
of  English  Red-Cross  nurses  grouped  round  the  pedestal 
of  her  statue  which  stands  on  the  place  of  her  martyrdom. 
'  I  will  go  and  save  my  brave  friends  of  Compiegne,'  the 
Maid  once  cried,  and  it  was  in  going  to  save  them  that 
she  was  captured.  Did  not  her  spirit  hover  over  that 
forest  of  Compiegne  a  few  days  ago  and  protect  the 
descendants  of  her  former  English  foes,  when  English 
cavalry  made  that  wonderful  charge  upon  the  German  guns 
and  captured  ten  of  them  ?  For  my  part  I  believe  that, 
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whenever  French  soldiers  have  charged  their  enemies  on 
French  soil  for  France's  sake,  they  have  seen  in  their 
imagination  the  Maid  in  full  armour  riding  at  their  head. 

But  France  has  also  been  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
giving  any  sort  of  offence,  or  any  cause  of  quarrel  on 
which  the  Germans,  ever  watchful  to  seize  some  pretext, 
could  fasten.  Every  time  France  has  seemed  to  be 
growing  too  strong  Germany  has  tried  hard  to  pretend 
that  she  was  in  some  way  wronged  ;  France  has  turned 
the  deafest  and  politest  of  ears.  I  don't  for  a  moment 
say  that,  if  at  any  time  Frenchmen  had  felt  that  they 
ivere  absolutely  ready,  they  would  not  have  picked  up 
the  glove  Germany  tossed  at  them  ;  but  they  would 
never  have  tossed  the  glove  at  Germany  themselves. 
And  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  French  army  was  not 
as  ready  even  as  Frenchmen  hoped  when  this  war  began 
six  weeks  ago. 

This  patient,  honourable  attitude  of  France,  under  the 
most  dire  provocation,  has  gained  for  her  not  only  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  lesser  States  of  Europe, 
but  also  the  friendship  and  alliance,  first  of  Russia,  then 
of  England.  In  the  minds  of  all  three  of  these  nations 
the  conviction  has  been  growing,  for  several  years  past, 
that  Germany  has  merely  been  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  spring  upon  us,  yes,  upon  all  three  of 
us,  either  at  the  same  moment  or  one  after  the  other ; 
and  we  have  realized  that  in  a  quiet,  and  always 
defensive,  union  between  our  three  selves  both  our 
honour  and  our  truest  interest  lay.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
details  or  the  dates  of  the  several  '  quaking  fits  '  into 
which  Germany  has  thrown  us  since  1870  ;  the  first 
was  in  1875,  the  last  in  1911.  That  last  is  'burned  into 
my  mind  by  a  curious  experience ;  in  the  August  of  that 
year  I  was  returning  from  Iceland  in  a  Danish  steamer, 
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and,  when  we  touched  at  the  Faroe  Isles  on  the  voyage 
home,  we  were  told  that  news  had  just  been  received  that 
Germany  had  declared  war  on  Great  Britain.  You 
may  imagine  what  an  uncomfortable  three  days  we  had 
till  we  got  into  Leith,  and  learned  that  the  danger  had 
been  spirited  away,  and  the  contest  deferred  for  three 
precious  years,  by  the  skill  and  patience  of  our  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey.  And  what  Europe 
owed  then  to  his  skill  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what 
it  owes  to  his  firmness,  his  loyalty,  to-day.  I  think  his 
name  will  go  down  to  history  linked  with  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  for  twenty  years  by  her  patient  diplomacy 
averted  the  danger  from  Spain,  till  her  sailors  were 
strong  enough  to  encounter  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
with  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  to  face  the 
incredibly  difficult  task  of  making,  and  then  keeping 
together,  the  union  of  the  jealous  monarchs  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  from  1812  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  three  years  later. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  hope  to  show 
in  rather  more  detail  what  the  real  aims  of  the  rulers 
of  Germany,  when  they  began  this  war,  actually  were. 

C.  R.  L.  F. 

OXFORD,  Sept.  9,  1914. 
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THE  GERMANS  AND  WHAT 
THEY  CO  YET 

'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  land,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  sea,  nor  his  forts,  nor 
his  ports,  nor  his  shops,  nor  his  ships,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  his.' 

HAVE  you  not  sometimes  been  struck  with  the  rather 
tame  conclusion  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they 
appear  in  our  English  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  ?  After 
the  prohibition  of  such  things  as  we  all  admit  to  be 
very  terrible  sins,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  perjury,  we 
are  told  that  we  must  not  '  covet ',  as  if  that  were  the 
last  and  most  heinous  sin  of  all.  Surely  the  word 
'  covet '  must  have  changed  its  meaning  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years  ;  for  if  not,  it  is  clear  that  most 
people  are  terribly  wicked  sinners  at  every  hour  of 
their  lives.  What  small  schoolboy  does  not  covet  the 
jam  rolls  in  the  pastrycook's  window,  what  nursemaid 
does  not  covet  the  hats  displayed  by  the  milliner  ?  My 
own  deeply  corrupt  nature  is  illustrated  by  my  life-long 
covetousness  of  my  neighbour's  flower-garden,  or,  in  my 
more  scarlet-sinful  moods,  of  his  trout-stream.  Yet 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  shall  be  '  brought  into 
judgement '  for  what  seem  to  me  little  more  than 
innocent  dreams  about  rose-trees  and  three-pound  fish. 

The  fact  is  that  the  word  has  changed  its  meaning. 
The  two  instances  of  covetousness  which  are  branded 
with  infamy  in  the  Old  Testament  are  those  of  Ahab, 
who  coveted  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  of  David,  who 
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coveted  Uriah's  wife  ;  each  was  a  piece  of  detestable 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  and 
in  David's  case  it  was  accompanied  by  the  most  dastardly 
treachery.  The  commandment  ought,  if  it  is  to  express 
its  full  old  Hebrew  meaning,  to  run  somewhat  thus  : 
'Thou  strong  man,  thou  shalt  not  scheme  to  take 
away,  forcibly  or  fraudulently,  from  thy  weaker  neigh- 
bour anything  that  is  his  '. 

In  my  first  paper,  published  a  few  days  ago,  I  tried 
to  explain  what  the  Germans,  and  especially  the  Prussians, 
who  now  control  Germany,  are  like ;  what  their  Empire 
is ;  and  how  it  has  grown  up.  My  present  paper  shall 
be  devoted  to  explaining  what  they  covet,  in  the  older 
sense  of  that  word  ;  what  they  purpose  to  take,  by  fraud 
or  force  or  both,  from  neighbours  whom  they  believe  to  be 
weaker  than  themselves.  But  I  shall  continue  to  make 
use  of  the  word  '  covet ',  for  it  is  both  short  and 
convenient;  just  as  I  shall  continue  to  speak  of  our 
present  enemy  as  '  the  Germans  ',  while  I  am  really 
meaning  the  Prussian  military  fanatics  who  at  this 
moment  dominate  Germany. 

Now  these  people  have  set  about  their  breach  of  the 
tenth  commandment  very  systematically  ;  and,  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  this  process,  they  have  begun  by 
rewriting  several  of  the  other  commandments,  especially 
the  first,  second,  sixth,  and  eighth.  For  the  first  and 
second  they,  by  a  curious  alliance  between  some  of  their 
most  learned  professors  and  some  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers,  now  united  to  preach  their  new 
gospel,  have  substituted  something  which  we  might 
paraphrase  thus  : — 

'  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  God  but  Force.  Thou 
shalt  make  several  different  kinds  of  graven  images 
of  Force,  and  thou  shalt  write  their  names  upon 
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the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates,  and  they 
shall  be  to  thee  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes. 
Thou  shalt  also  make  a  graven  image  of  the  German 
Man  in  full  armour,  and  thou  shalt  bow  down  to  him 
and  worship  him,  and  shalt  call  him  the  king  of  men, 
the  Superman.' 

This  Superman  was  the  special  invention  of  a  philo- 
sopher called  Nietzsche,  who  spent  his  life  in  railing 
against  the  '  superstition ',  as  he  called  it,  of  Christi- 
anity, and  against  the  virtues  of  pity,  mercy,  and 
love,  which  are,  he  said,  the  most  distinctive  doctrines  of 
that  superstition.  You  need  not  remember  anything  else 
about  Nietzsche,  except  that  he  went  stark  staring  mad 
before  he  died.  But  while  he  was  going  mad  (and  it 
would  be  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  was  never 
very  sane),  he  contrived  to  bite  a  great  many  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  instil  a  good  deal  of  his  poisonous 
doctrine  into  those  he  bit. 

For  the  sixth  commandment  the  same  ingenious 
combination  of  philosophers  and  soldiers  has  substituted 
something  like  this  :  '  Thou  shalt  murder  all  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  thy  New  God.' 

The  '  effete  '  nations  of  Europe  and  America  look 
upon  war  as  something  terrible,  wicked,  to  be  avoided 
at  any  cost  but  one.  To  us  it  is  the  last  remedy  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  dishonoured.  All  aggressive  war,  all 
war  to  obtain  more  power,  territory,  or  riches,  is  simply 
wrong,  contrary  to  Christianity  and  to  elementary 
morality.  But  to  the  new  school  of  Germans,  which 
grew  up  under  the  protection  of  Bismarck  and  was  full 
of  the  memories  of  Frederick  the  Great,  war  has  become 
'  a  holy  thing  ',  '  a  handmaid  of  culture  ',  '  a  weapon  of 
Almighty  God  '  (for  they  still  use,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
last  paper,  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Old  World  which 
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they  are  trying  to  destroy),  '  a  medicine  applied  by  God 
to  heal  a  sick  world  ',  and  so  on.  These  phrases  are 
actual  quotations  from  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
professors  of  history,  Treitschke. 

For  the  eighth  commandment,  which  in  our  version  is 
usually  taken  to  be  directed  against  fraud  and  cheating, 
as  well  as  against  robbery  with  violence,  they  have 
invented  a  new  one  which  may  perhaps  be  simply  stated 
in  the  words  'Thou  shalt  not  stick  at  fraud  '.  If  you 
want  to  see  what  they  mean  by  this,  listen  to  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  generals,  Bernhardi,  whose  book 
Germany  and  the  Next  War,  first  published  in  1911, 
reached  its  sixth  edition  last  year,  and  has  probably 
reached  a  good  many  more  editions  in  the  last  few 
weeks : — 

'  As  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  fight,'  says  Bernhardi, 
'  our  statesmen  must  so  shuffle  the  cards  that  France 
shall  appear  to  be  the  aggressor  ;  then  perhaps  Russia 
may  be  induced  to  remain  neutral.  Neither  France, 
England,  nor  Russia  have  any  need  to  attack  us  in, 
order  to  defend  their  own  interests  ;  and,  all  the  time 
we  wait  without  attacking  them,  they  will  prevail 
over  us  by  diplomatic  means,  as  they  did  in  1911 
and  1912.  So  what  we  must  do  is  to  take  up  some 
political  move  which,  without  appearing  to  be  an  act 
of  aggression,  shall  be  so  injurious  to  French  or 
English  interests  that  one  or  other  of  them  will  be 
forced  to  attack  us.  Pretexts  for  this  move  can  easily 
be  found  in  Africa  or  in  Asia.' 

In  recasting  the  tenth  commandment,  the  Germans 
have  simply  omitted  the  word  '  not ',  and  substituted 
'  and  '  for  '  nor  '  and  '  everything  '  for  '  anything  '. 

Fraud  and  force  ;  these  be  thy  gods,  0  Germany  1 
And  the  people  bow  the  head  and  worship.  This  creed 
is  expounded  to  the  German  boys  in  their  schools,  to  the 
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German  labourers  in  their  workshops,  and  to  the  German 
soldiers  in  their  barracks,  daily  and  systematically ;  and 
it  is  also  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  lectures,  in  books, 
and  in  speeches  delivered  all  over  Germany.  Let  me, 
after  a  study  of  some  few  of  these  evidences,  try  to 
explain  the  essence  of  this  creed  and  to  reduce  it,  as 
the  arithmetic  books  say,  '  to  its  lowest  terms ' .  They 
would  run  somewhat  thus  : — 

(1)  '  The  German  race  is  the  highest,  strongest,  and 
noblest  in  the  world ;    it  is  specially  called  to  civilize 
the  lower  races  such  as  the  Slavs,  and  to  reinvigorate 
the   effete   races   such   as   the   Latins  (in  whom   of 
course,  besides  Frenchmen,  they  include  Italians  and 
Spaniards)   and  the   English.    Before  these   can  be 
civilized  and  fitted  to  receive  German  culture,  they 
must  be  conquered  ;    the  process  will  be  as  good  for 
them  as  it  will  be  for  us.' 

(2)  c  We  do  not  say  "  Might  is  Right ",  but  we  say, 
Might  gives  right,  and  even  imposes  a  duty  of  conquest 
on  the  mighty  person  who  possesses  it.' 

(3)  '  Besides,  or  in  the  process  of,  conquering  these 
lower  and  these  effete  races,  we  must  reclaim  into  the 
fold  of  Germanism  the  many  millions  of  persons  of 
German  descent,  of  German  or  half -German  speech, 
who  are  scattered  all  over  the  world.     We  will  begin 
with  the  Flemish  population  of  Belgium  (a  dialect  of 
German  is  the  speech  of  at  least  half  King  Albert's 
subjects),  then  go  on  to  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Holland,  and  about  half  of  that  of  Switzerland  ;  and 
we  may  as  well  make  a  big  mouthful  and  pretend  (it 
will  be  only  a  pretence,  but  a  necessary  and  useful 
one,  specially  based  upon  our  new  eighth  Command- 
ment) that  the  inhabitants  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
Eastern  France  also  are  of  German  descent.    Thus, 
instead  of  a  nation  of  sixty-five,  we  shall  be  a  nation 
of  eighty-nine  millions.     And  when  all  these  have 
been  gathered  in  there  will  be  one  fold  under  one 
Kaiser.' 
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Suppose  now  that  we  button-hole  one  of  the  believers 
in  this  creed,  and  ask  him  for  some  necessary  explana- 
tions : — 

4  Why,  my  friend,  do  you  not  take  at  once  the 
ten  millions  of  Germans  now  subject  to  Kaiser  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  ?  These  are  infinitely  more  suitable 
sheep  for  your  fold  than  Flemings,  Dutchmen,  or  Swiss 
or  Eastern  Frenchmen.' 

'  Well,'  says  Herr  von  Potztausend-Gotterdammerung, 
'  we  do  not  mention  these,  at  present,  of  course  not ; 
Francis  Joseph  is  a  very  old  man  and  .  .  . ' 

'  Nor  do  you,  I  observe,  mention  the  several  millions 
of  Germans,  whose  ancestors  wandered  out  (it  is  your 
own  word  for  emigration)  and  settled  in  the  present 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  who  gave  Russia,  in  fact, 
all  those  bad  German  traditions  of  government  which 
she  is  only  now  shaking  off  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no,'  he  replies,  '  we  do  not  mention  these 
people  ;  to  do  so  would  raise  problems  for  the  solution 
of  which  even  the  German  Superman  is  at  the  moment 
hardly  prepared.* 

4  Nor  the  twenty  millions  whom  you  have  "lost"  in 
America  ? ' 

'  For  America,'  he  replies,  '  we  Germans  have  the  very 
greatest  respect  and  reverence  ;  she  cannot  be  called 
an  effete  nation,  though,  of  course,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  her  success  (a  quality  which  in  itself  we 
adore)  has  come  to  her  from  the  arts  of  peace  rather 
than  from  the  only  true  art,  war  ;  but  at  least  these 
twenty  millions,  if  they  are  to  be  irrevocably  lost  (which 
perhaps  they  will  not  always  be),  have  spread  the  ideals 
of  German  culture  through  that  vast  and  young  conti- 
nent. As  for  the  few  millions  of  us  who  have  emigrated 
to  South  America,  they  are  rapidly  attaining  supremacy 
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among  the  effete  Latin  races  there  ;  and,  when  the  time 
comes  they  will  act  in  our  vanguard  for  the  occupation 
of  ...  ' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  my  worthy 
friend  ?  A  battle  royal  between  your  supermen  and  the 
Yankees  would,  I  fancy,  be  a  sight  for  some  of  your  new 
supergods.  But  please  do  not  let  us  look  too  far  ahead. 
Rather  let  us  go  on  to  the  next  step  in  your  European 
world  Empire.' 

'  It  is  well,'  he  will  reply,  '  we  approach  the  end  ;  we 
shall  next  hold  out  the  torch  of  German  culture,  in  the 
mailed  fist  of  Germany,  to  your  own  countrymen.  You, 
too,  are  of  German  blood  ;  the  Angles  and  Saxons  came 
from  Germany  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  and  imposed 
such  German  culture  as  they  knew  on  the  effete  Romanized 
Celts  of  Britain,  is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  often  said  ;  we  used  to  be  taught  at 
school  that  "  they  slew  them  all  so  that  they  left  none 
alive  ",  at  least  no  one  in  Eastern  Britain.  I  always 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  ;  but,  now  that  I  see  what  you 
mean  by  German  culture,  I  begin  to  think  it  may  really 
have  been  true.' 

'  So,  then,  we  shall  cause  these  out-wandered  men  of 
ours  to  return  to  the  fold,  together  with  all  that  are  in 
your  colonies  also  ;  how  many  millions  will  that  make  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  consult  the  almanack  prepared 
each  year  by  my  countryman,  Mr.  Whitaker  ;  I  cannot 
remember  the  figures,  but,  at  a  venture,  let  us  say 
sixty  millions.' 

'  And  then  will  come  the  turn  of  the  Scandinavian 
race,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians  ;  their 
blood  is  but  little  more  remote  from  ours  than  is  your 
own.  Our  ancestors  worshipped  the  same  war-gods  in 
the  primaeval  forests.  So  that  is  all  arranged.' 
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Here  let  us  say  good-bye  to  Herr  Potz  ;  he  and  his 
millions  begin  to  become  a  bore.  What  I  mean  to  indi- 
cate is  that  Germany,  actually  and  in  the  near  future 
aspires  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  and  to  nothing  short 
of  that  dominion.  The  picture  of  her  aims  which  I  am 
going  to  draw  may  seem  so  absurd  that  some  of  my 
readers  will  exclaim  at  once  '  Impossible  ! ' 

But,  stop !  in  the  first  place,  would  not  most  reasonable 
Englishmen  have  said  ten  years,  ten  months,  ten  weeks, 
ago  that  the  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  during  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Belgium  were  impossible  ?  In  the 
second  place,  I  am  going  to  quote  some  of  the  actual 
writings  of  the  German  war-leaders  themselves,  and  in 
these  you  will  find  both  the  initial  steps  in  the  conquest, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  clearly 
outlined  ;  you  will  find  some  of  the  spoils  actually  ear- 
marked and  apportioned. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  I  am  not  supposing  that  this 
world-conquest  is  designed  to  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or 
two.  But  what,  no  doubt,  they  immediately  hope  is, 
first  a  year  of  victories  so  complete  that  all  the  now 
existent  resources  of  the  three  great  allies,  France, 
England,  and  Russia,  will  be  shattered  and,  before  the 
end  of  1915,  Germany  will  be  able  to  impose  her  own 
terms  of  peace  ;  then  that  against  the  two  former  she 
Will  be  able  to  take  such  steps  that  they  shall  never  lift 
their  heads  as  great  powers  again.  Even  then  anything 
like  annexation  would  still  be  a  dream  of  the  future. 
Germany  would  call  her  next  steps '  peaceful  penetration ' , 
4  an  open  market  for  German  goods  '  (and  for  no  other 
goods),  and  other  fine  names  ;  and  to  this  the  smaller 
powers  of  the  rest  of  Europe  would  gradually  be  obliged 
to  give  in.  There  would  still  remain  as  *  Powers  '  in  the 
world,  Russia,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Japan, 
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and  each  of  these  might  very  well  cost  the  most  superb 
of  German  supermen  a  very  long  war.  But,  if  such 
wars  were  successful  (and  we  must  remember  that 
Germany,  if  she  once  smashed  England  and  France, 
would  be  mistress  of  nearly  all  seas,  and  that  the  arm 
of  sea  power  is  long)  it  is  probable  that,  within  fifty 
years  from  to-day,  all  the  world  would  take  its  orders, 
both  military  and  commercial,  from  Berlin. 

It  is  because  of  this  danger  that  the  present  war  is 
different  from  any  other  war  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  Holy  War,  a  war  both  for  the  immediate 
and  for  the  distant  future,  a  war  for  civilization,  a  defen- 
sive Crusade.  The  great  Napoleon  had  dreams  not  un- 
like some  of  the  dreams  of  the  present  ruler  of  Germany ; 
but  I  think  that,  even  if  he  had  been  victorious  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  keen  sense  of  humour  possessed  by 
his  French  subjects  would  have  prevented  their  realiza- 
tion. The  Germans,  like  Napoleon  himself,  are  deficient 
in  this  saving  quality  of  humour,  and  they  will  not  mind 
being  laughed  at  as  madmen  if  they  can  succeed  as  tyrants. 

The  German  people  as  a  whole  have  never  avowed 
these  intentions  ;  still  less  has  the  German  Government 
put  them  forward  as  a  programme.  If  you  read  the 
debates  that  take  place  in  the  German  Parliament  (called 
the  Reichstag]  you  will  find  only  occasional  mention  of 
them,  and  German  ministers  will  receive  such  mention 
with  a  polite  and  deprecatory  smile.  Nevertheless  these 
intentions  have  been  publicly  avowed  in  newspapers  and 
speeches  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  every  year 
they  have  gained  more  acceptance  in  all  ranks  of  the 
nation.  Remember  that  all  great  changes,  all  great 
reforms,  all  great  wars,  have  been  begun  by  earnest 
minorities,  whose  task  has  been  to  convert  majorities 
to  their  own  views. 

B3  2 
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In  1891  was  founded  the  body  which  has  inaugurated 
and  carried  through  this  change  in  German  public 
opinion,  the  famous  ' All-German  League'.  The  year 
before,  Bismarck  had  been  dismissed  because  he  was 
not  'go-ahead'  enough  for  the  present  Kaiser,  then  a 
young  man.  Some  of  you  may  remember  the  picture 
in  Punch  called  '  Dropping  the  Pilot '.  Pilot  Bismarck 
went  home  to  Pomerania  in  a  shocking  temper,  which 
he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  displaying  to  the  world. 
But  his  main  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  who 
stood  before  the  new  Rehoboam,  had  been  to  consider 
that  'Germany  was  satisfied',  that  she  had  bitten  off, 
in  1870,  as  much  as  she  could  chew,  and  ought  not  to 
display  any  more  land-hunger  at  present. 

The  spirit  which  founded  the  League  had,  however, 
been  active  from  the  very  morrow  of  the  victories  of 
1870;  and  the  present  Kaiser  had  been  captured  by  it 
long  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  membership  of 
the  League  was  at  first  small,  and  was  confined  to  a  few 
extreme  men  ;  but  with  each  year  of  its  existence  it  has 
grown,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is  believed  to  number 
something  like  half  a  million  of  the  '  intellectuals  of 
Germany'.  It  has  four  great  provincial  branches,  one 
in  each  of  the  four  districts  of  Germany,  and  these  are 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  ten  local  branches.  It 
has  offered  annual  prizes  for  the  best  patriotic  works 
expressive  of  its  own  ideas ;  one  of  the  last  of  these, 
'Germany  as  a  World  Power'  (1911),  is  a  sumptuous 
volume,  to  which  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
country  have  contributed  ;  it  has  850  pages  and  5,000 
illustrations ;  it  is  beautifully  bound,  and  is  sold  for  the 
ridiculous  price  of  four  shillings — barely  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  binding.  The  League  has  published 
besides  an  '  All-German  Catechism  ',  with  question  and 
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answer,  every  line  of  which  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
aggressive  war  as  the  highest  duty  of  German  men  ; 
and  it  issues  a  weekly  newspaper  All-German  Leaves 
(or  '  pages  ')  in  the  same  strain.  It  is  governed  by  an 
executive'directory  of  six  persons,  a  committee  of  twenty, 
and  a  council  of  a  hundred  ;  among  these  are  found 
not  only  leading  soldiers,  army  contractors,  and  navy 
contractors,  but  several  newspaper  editors  and  a  large 
number  of  University  professors  and  teachers.  It  has 
founded,  encouraged,  or  affiliated,  an  enormous  number 
of  lesser  patriotic  leagues,  some  of  them  with  queer  names 
like  '  Odin  '  (the  heathen  god  of  primitive  Germany),  the 
'Hammer  League',  the  'German-speech  League',  the 
'War  League',  the  'Colonial  League';  it  is  in  close 
relation  with  the  enormously  popular  Navy  League ;  and 
its  last  triumph  has  been  the  ironically  named  '  League  for 
the  Defence  of  Germany'  (1912).  Most  of  these  leagues 
have  ladies'  branches  and  juvenile  branches,  as  well  as 
their  main  society. 

But  the  most  important  success  of  all  is  that  the 
All-German  League  has  now  got  either  the  controlling 
influence  over,  or  the  opportunity  of  freely  expressing 
its  opinions  in,  nearly  all  the  most  widely  read  of  the 
German  newspapers.  The  most  go-ahead  paper  of 
Germany,  The  Future,  edited  by  Maximilian  Harden, 
though  not  officially  a  League  paper,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  expounding  the  ideas  of  the  League.  The  Gazette  of 
the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  published  at  Essen,  where 
Mr.  Krupp  builds  the  big  guns,  is  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  League — which  is  the  interest  of  Mr.  Krupp — 
and  is  the  loudest  in  the  yelping  train.  The  Daily 
Look-Round,  the  Cross  Gazette  (Roman  Catholic),  the 
Empire's  Post  are  League  papers  pure  and  simple  ;  and 
each  year  the  most  respectable  papers  such  as  the 
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Cologne  Gazette  and  the  Munich  Latest  News  have 
published  more  and  more  of  the  inflammatory  League- 
stuff. 

The  League  makes  a  great  point  of  being  '  above 
party ',  and  professes  to  ignore  the  many  '  parties '  in  the 
German  Parliament.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  there  are 
many  of  these  parties,  and  each  one  has  little  power 
of  itself  ;  the  ordinary  German  cares  very  little  for 
*  politics  '  in  the  parliamentary  sense  of  the  word.  His 
politics  (all  honour  to  him  for  the  sentiment)  are  com- 
prised in  the  words  '  my  country's  interest  before  my 
own  opinions  or  my  own  ease  '  ;  and  it  is  not  always  his 
fault  if  he  misconceives  the  interest  of  his  country.  The 
Government,  by  which  I  mean  the  Kaiser  and  his 
ministers,  has  often  professed  to  look  askance  on  the 
League  and  on  the  League  newspapers  ;  it  has  occasion- 
ally published  contradictions,  in  its  own  chief  organs, 
of  some  of  the  sentiments  of  the  League.  Even 
Bismarck  more  than  once  rapped  the  League  over  the 
knuckles.  But  every  tim,e  the  Government  has  entered 
upon  anything  approaching  an  open  struggle  against 
the  League,  the  League  has  won ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  beat  a  hasty,  and  often  an  undigni- 
fied retreat.  The  person  in  the  Empire  who  has  had 
to  beat  retreat  most  frequently  is  William  II  himself. 
I  wrote  in  my  former  paper  that  I  was  sure  that  the 
Kaiser  had  been  forced  into  this  war,  which  he  had  not 
desired  ;  I  tell  you  now  that  this  war  has  been  but 
one  more,  and  the  last,  triumph  of  the  League. 
William  II  had  fostered  the  spirit  when  he  was  young, 
just  as  his  son,  a  man  of  thirty,  has  been  fostering  it  for 
the  last  ten  years  ;  but  when  years  and  responsibility 
began  to  show  the  Kaiser  the  rocks  ahead  of  his  country, 
he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  repress  the  spirit  he  had 
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fostered.  He  has  liked  being  called  '  William  the 
Peaceful ',  and  he  has  really  wished  to  deserve  the 
name  ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  the  League  has  hurled 
the  name  at  him  as  one  of  contempt,  and  has  as  good 
as  threatened  him  with  deposition  if  he  does  not  obey 
its  behests.  Take  the  following  extract  from  Daniel 
Frymann's  book  //  /  were  Kaiser  (1911)  : — 

'  The  disastrous  activity  of  William  II  and  the  failure 
of  his  councillors  [to  cheat  or  bully  the  French  out  of 
Morocco  in  the  crisis  of  1911]  have  rendered  the  present 
form  of  Government  insupportable.  The  absurd  pol- 
troonery of  the  most  highly  placed  persons >  and  the 
complete  set-back  they  have  given  to  German  ambition, 
have  at  length  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
urgent  for  us  to  establish  a  system  of  parliamentary 
government.' 

The  League,  in  fact,  believed,  and  perhaps  was  quite 
right  in  believing,  that  a  parliament,  freely  elected  and 
uncontrolled  by  a  crown,  would  be  more  likely  to  vote 
Germany  into  an  aggressive  war  than  the  Kaiser  and 
his  ministers.  Early  last  year  the  Gazette  of  the  Ehineland 
and  Westphalia  (February  14,  1913)  actually  invoked 
the  memories  of  the  popular  revolt  of  the  year  1848, 
and  called  for  a  revolution  in  order  to  promote  the 
longed-for  policy  of  war.  There  are  in  the  German 
Parliament  parties  calling  themselves  '  Radicals  '  and 
'  Socialists  ',  and  the  industrial  army  of  Socialism  is 
believed  to  be  better  organized  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ;  the  great  Socialist  leader 
used  to  be  called  '  King  Bebel ',  and  to  be  contrasted 
with  King  William.  Bismarck  hated  these  fellows,  and 
really  exercised  a  good  deal  of  absurd  tyranny  against 
their  leaders  ;  he  dissolved  two  parliaments  in  the  teeth 
of  constitutional  law  because  of  their  opposition  ;  but, 
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now,  behold,  the  Socialists  have  all  but  unanimously 
supported  a  policy  which  goes  beyond  anything  that 
Bismarck  ever  dreamed  of.1 

The  great  chance  for  the  League  to  air  its  now  fully 
matured  views  seems  to  have  come  about  1904-5,  when 
the  one  power  that  all  Germans  dread,  Russia,  had  her 
hands  tied  with  her  Japanese  war.  From  that  hour 
its  leaders  have  never  ceased  to  preach  '  Now  is  the  time 
to  attack  England  or  France,  or  both ' ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  William  the  Peaceful' s  vanity,  and  his 
passion  for  making  speeches  and  journeys,  too  often 
got  the  better  of  his  statesmanship  and  induced  him  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  League.  He  has  been  the 
most  unstable  of  kings  ;  now  the  League  have  thought 
they  held  him,  now  he  has  escaped  their  clutches  ;  and 
we  have  just  seen  how  they  spoke  of  him  on  such 
occasions.  In  1905  they  got  him  to  go  to  Tangier  and 
make  one  of  his  most  indiscreet  and  provocatory 
speeches  ;  from  that  hour  till  this  they  have  never 
ceased  to  cry  out  '  Morocco  ! '  '  Morocco  !  '  West 
Morocco  for  Germany  is  the  title  of  a  most  popular 
League  pamphlet  written  by  the  barrister,  Herr  Class, 
the  president  of  the  League-directory  (1911).  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  about  Morocco  in  this  work,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  '  what  we  intend  to  take  from 
France '  in  France  herself  ;  and,  during  the  Moroccan 
negotiations  of  1911,  the  German  Government  made 

1  Bismarck's  chief  difficulties  were  over  the  laws  for  the  increase  of 
the  German  Army  ;  in  1887  there  were  less  than  30  Socialists  in  the 
Parliament,  but  they  were  unanimous  and  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale 
against  him  ;  in  1893  they  numbered  40,  and  again  they  triumphed 
over  Bismarck's  successor.  In  1913  estimates  were  carried  which 
increased  the  army  in  time  of  peace  beyond  any  dream  of  Bismarck's 
fancy ;  though  there  were  110  Socialists  present,  they  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  increase. 
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Class  expunge  a  passage  from  this  widely-read  book, 
lest  it  should  upset  the  agreement  that  was  being  made. 
The  book  was  well  calculated  to  do  so,  for  it  calmly  stated 
that  the  Germans  coveted  a  strip  of  France  from  Nancy 
southwards  to  Toulon  and  northwards  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Somrne.  But  when,  to  the  infinite  wrath  of  the 
League,  the  Agreement  of  1911  had  been  ma.de,  the 
author  at  once  restored  the  passage  to  the  new  edition 
of  his  work,  and  no  one  dared  to  molest  him.  Well 
might  the  German  negotiator  say  to  the  French  and 
English  on  that  occasion,  '  We  don't  want  war,  but 
public  opinion  in  Germany  is  "  nervous  "  and  may  easily 
get  out  of  hand.'  '  Public  opinion '  was  that  of  the 
all- victorious  League. 

But,  long  before  this  Moroccan  question,  the  Kaiser's 
policy  in  China  in  1897  and  1900,  in  Turkey  from  1898, 
his  attitude  to  England  during  the  Boer  War,  his 
Bagdad  Railway  business — all  these  were  instances  of 
the  triumph  of  the  League's  policy  over  the  intentions 
of  a  ruler,  impulsive  and  vain  indeed,  but  not  naturally 
either  such  a  fool  or  such  a  knave  as  to  wish  for  an 
aggressive  war.  In  October,  1908,  the  poor  gentleman, 
in  a  moment  of  ill-judged  expansiveness,  granted  an 
interview  to  an  English  representative  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  spoke  warmly  about  his  affection  for 
England  and  his  desire  for  peace.  The  forces  of  the 
All-Germamsts  were  so  great  that  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment there  was  actually  a  debate  on  the  Kaiser  himself, 
as  if  he  were  a  bill  or  a  policy,  and  he  got  a  most  frightful 
scolding.  The  Chancellor  of  this  nominally  all-powerful 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  announce '  that  in  the  future,  both 
in  his  private  conversations  and  in  his  public  speeches, 
His  Majesty  would  impose  upon  himself  the  reserve 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  continuity  of  his  policy  and 
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the  authority  of  the  Crown  '.  What  a  humiliation  for 
any  king  !  What  a  '  climb-down  '  for  the  grandson  of 
Victoria  the  Great !  It  was  wholly  a  League  victory ; 
and  please  take  note  that  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  series  of  much  harsher  laws  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  irreconcilable  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
the  Alsatians,  the  Danes  in  Schleswig,  and  the  Poles 
in  Posen  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  cries  of  the 
League  that  these  peoples  should  be  Germanized  by 
force  since  they  would  never  become  Germans  by 
persuasion. 

The  -activity  of  the  League  has  not  been  confined 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  itself,  and  it  has,  in 
particular,  set  before  itself  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Kaiser's  ally,  Austria,  in  the  strait  paths  of  Ger- 
manism. It  has  branches  and  affiliated  leagues  in  every 
province  of  Francis  Joseph's  dominions,  all  pledged 
to  the  one  object  of  all-German  propaganda  and  to 
the  cry  of  '  down  with  the  Slavs  '.  When,  in  1897,  the 
Austrian  Government  proposed,  through  its  chancellor, 
some  milder  laws  for  the  Slav  population  of  Bohemia 
(they  were  to  be  allowed  among  other  benefits  the  free  use 
of  their  mother  tongue)  up  sprang  the  League  in  a  fury 
and  held  indignation  meetings  all  over  Germany.  Those 
German  statesmen  who  set  (and  who  did  not  ?)  a  high 
value  on  the  Austrian  alliance  were  really  alarmed,  and 
took  strong  measures  to  suppress  some  of  these  meetings. 
But  the  League  won  ;  the  Government  of  Vienna  at 
least  knew  when  it  was  beat,  if  that  of  Berlin  didn't ;  the 
chancellor  was  dismissed,  and  the  laws  in  favour  of 
the  Bohemian  tongue  were  repealed.  The  unfortunate 
heir  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  whose  murder  was  the  spark  that  set  all 
the  world  on  fire,  was  believed  to  favour  the  Slavs,  and 
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the  League,  considering  that  his  accession  might  prove 
a  serious  thing  for  some  of  its  views,  can  hardly  have 
seen  his  disappearance  from  the  world  without  some 
joy.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  speculated  on  the 
possibility  that  the  crime  of  June  28  may  have  been 
planned  rather  in  Berlin  than  in  Belgrade.  In  //  / 
were  Kaiser,  Frymann  had  treated  Francis  Ferdinand 
to  the  explicit  threat  that  if,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  did  not  maintain  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
twelve  million  Germans  over  the  twenty -four  million 
Slavs  of  his  dominions,  he  could  look  for  no  support  or 
alliance  from  Berlin. 

I  hope  I  have  not  lingered  too  long  over  this  portion 
of  my  subject,  but  I  wanted  to  show  you  both  where 
the  centre  of  the  war-propaganda  lies,  and  how  com- 
pletely those  monarchs  to  whom  peaceful  peoples  like 
the  English  and  Americans  attribute  enormous  power, 
may  really  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  organization  controlled 
by  a  handful  of  bankers,  merchants,  ship-builders,  gun- 
makers,  professors  and  soldiers.  The  League  has 
breathed  the  ideal  of  aggressive  war  into  Germany, 
and  has  triumphed  over  the  written  constitution  which 
vested  the  highest  power  of  the  land  in  William  the 
Peaceful .  Whether  that  spirit  prove  victorious  or  defeated 
in  the  present  war,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Kaiser- 
rule  will  be  again  tolerated  by  Germans. 

And  now  I  want  to  return  to  and  develop,  at  a  little 
greater  length,  my  first  theme,  '  What  they  covet.' 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  first  which  of  the  three  great 
allies  France,  England,  or  Russia  does  Germany  hate 
most,  at  which  is  the  propaganda  of  that  All-German 
League  first  directed  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  is  England.  Treitschke's  whole  animus  was 
directed  against  England  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and 
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Treitschke  did  more  to  form  educated  opinion  in 
Germany  than  any  one.  To  Max  Harden,  the  able 
editor  of  The  Future,  England  plays  Carthage  to 
Germany's  Rome,  '  and  Carthage  must  be  blotted  from 
the  map.' 

It  is  true  that  Germany  hates  France  as  well ;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  in  her  hatred  for  each  of  these  countries 
you  will  find  two  separate  well-springs  which  I  will  call 
respectively  '  petty  jealousy  '  and  '  grand  jealousy  '. 
Germany's  'petty  jealousy'  of  France  is  based  upon  the 
events  of  the  past  and  the  present ;  her  '  petty  jealousy ' 
of  England  is  based  on  the  events  of  the  present  and  the 
forecast  of  the  future.  She  repents  bitterly  that  she  did 
not  in  1870  erase  France  from  the  list  of  nations,  that 
she  did  not  impose  tenfold  the  war-indemnity  and  two- 
fold the  sacrifice  of  territory  that  she  actually  imposed 
011  her  conquered  enemy.  She  can  never  forgive  that 
enemy  for  her  marvellously  quick  recovery  from  that 
disaster  ;  she  can  never  forgive  her  the  fact  that,  even 
in  defeat,  Paris  remained  the  intellectual  and  fashionable 
capital  of  the  world.  Germany  cannot  forgive  Frenchmen 
their  wit,  their  good  manners,  their  much  longer  history 
as  a  civilized  nation,  and  the  infinitely  greater  considera- 
tion it  procures  them. 

The  corresponding  '  petty  jealousy '  of  England  is  based 
oil  matters  that  go  somewhat  deeper  ;  what  Germany 
cannot  forgive  us  is  our  political  success  in  spite  of  our 
apparent  indifference  to  success  ;  they  stare  and  gasp 
at  our  party  strife,  at  our  calm  acceptance  of  shocks, 
political,  financial,  economical,  which  would  upset  them 
altogether.  They  think  a  country  must  be  rotten  to  the 
core  which  can  tolerate  one-tenth  of  the  freedom  that  we 
tolerate  and  display  the  nonchalant  temper  that  we  dis- 
play through  it  all.  Then  again,  though  the  All-German 
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League  may,  in  its  passionate  moods,  occasionally 
play  with  the  idea  of  popular  government,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  a  really  free  government  of  a  great  country 
by  its  own  people,  is  the  very  last  thing  that  would 
form  a  good  or  permanent  basis  for  the  ideals  of  the 
League.  A  country  so  governed  is  not  likely  to  be  ready 
for  aggression  or  to  desire  aggression ;  alas,  we  see,  from 
our  own  case  to-day,  that,  though  such  a  country  is  ready 
enough  to  prepare  for  defence  when  the  aggression  has 
come,  it  is  only  too  fatally  unready  for  defence  in  case 
an  aggression  may  come.  Such  an  attitude  of  our 
'  too  free  '  country  the  Germans  despise  ;  but  of  the 
spirit  that  can,  even  now,  rise  superior  to  this  grave 
mistake  they  are  profoundly  jealous.  And  if  they  are 
jealous  of  our  present  success,  how  infinitely  more 
jealous  are  they  when  they  set  themselves  to  forecast 
the  future. 

Here  their  'petty'  begins  to  merge  itself  in  their  'grand ' 
jealousy  of  England.  We  block  the  way.  Our  oldest 
oversea  settlements  wrere  made  when  Prussia  was  a  little 
state  with  barely  a  window  even  to  the  Baltic  ;  but 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  V,  our 
colonial  Empire  has  been  growing.  More  grievous  still 
is  it  that  our  colonies  don't  seem  inclined  to  break  off 
from  us  ;  the  more  freedom  we  allow  them  the  closer 
they  cling.  It  has  been  a  fixed  idea  of  more  than  one 
European  rival  of  ours  that  we  have  always  '  grievously 
oppressed  '  our  great  dependency  India ;  and  lots  of 
stupid  (but  few  really  disloyal)  Indians  have  quite 
recently  been  making  absurd  speeches,  and  have  even 
played  with  '  bombs  made  in  Germany ' .  '  India 
therefore,'  think  the  Germans, '  must  be  ripe  for  rebellion.' 
They  will  be  considerably  astonished  when  the  Indian 
troops  display  their  valour  and  their  marvellous 
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horsemanship  in  front  of  the  German  lines,  as  they  will 
within  a  very  few  weeks.  Need  I  pursue  this  subject 
any  longer  ?  There  is  our  empire  of  colonies  and 
dependencies,  knit  together  by  the  almost  invisible  line 
of  a  few  grey  hulls  and  a  few  tracks  of  smoke  across  the 
pathless  seas  ;  the  heart  of  it  all  is  a  little  island  in  the 
North  Sea.  That  island  blocks  the  way  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Germany.  More  horrible  still,  it  does  not 
appear  to  block  the  way  to  the  expansion  of  France,  or 
of  Russia,  or  of  any  other  power  that  will  live  at  peace 
with  us,  and  not  lay  down  a  new  set  of  commandments 
in  the  place  of  the  old  set.  Most  horrible  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  Germany,  when  she  does,  by  sheer  bullying 
and  persistence,  get  a  few  thousand  acres  of  tropical 
swamp  out  of  England  or  France,  seems  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  colonizing  them  with  her  own  or  any  other 
subjects.  The  Germans  have  not  the  temper  of  the 
colonist,  nor  the  genius  for  colonial  expansion.  They 
are  ready  enough,  ' far  too  ready ',  says  the  Kaiser,  'to 
emigrate  to  other  people's  colonies,  and  to  thrive  beyond 
measure  in  lands  wherein  others  have  done  the  pioneer 
work  and  the  spade  work,  but  they  will  not  do  it  for 
themselves.  They  cannot  assimilate — witness  the  Danes 
and  Poles  and  Alsatians — conquered  races  ;  but  they 
can  very  readily  be  assimilated  to  the  races  of  those 
foreign  countries  in  which  they  settle.  When  it  comes  to 
races  with  skins  of  a  different  colour  from  their  own  they 
are  even  more  hopelessly  at  sea. 

Yet  when  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  '  What  do  they 
covet  ?  '  you  may  be  very  sure  that  the  British  colonies 
are  what  they  covet  before  everything  else.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  that  point  in  more  detail.  If  Germany 
dictates  to  the  three  great  allies  a  '  Peace  of  London  ', 
she  will  demand  from  us  three  primary  cessions  :  (1) 
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our  colonies  ;  (2)  our  fleet  (of  course  there  won't  be  much 
of  it  left  if  she  ever  gets  here)  ;  (3)  an  enormous  sum 
in  hard  cash,  which  she  will  call  a  '  war  indemnity  '. 

She  would  then  probably  go  on  to  stipulate  that  for 
the  future  we  should  '  make  our  policy  conform  to 
German  views  ',  and  would,  in  order  to  secure  this  end, 
maintain  a  German  garrison  in  our  island.  She  would 
not  starve  our  population,  and  she  would  do  all  she 
could  to  keep  our  industries  alive — for  her  own  benefit. 
Probably  each  of  our  great  industrial,  shipping,  or 
mercantile  businesses  would  be  obliged  to  '  conform  its 
policy  '  to  that  laid  down  by  a  German  '  Director  of 
British  Industries  '.  This  would  be  the  first  act  of  the 
drama.  The  next  would  be  some  sort  of  federal  incor- 
poration of  Britain  in  the  New  German  Empire.  Our 
king,  supposing  they  left  us  one,  would  have  a  seat 
in  the  German  Federal  Council,  and  would  be  like  one 
of  the  comic-opera  German  kings  who  are  now  vassals 
of  Berlin  (Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria).  It  would 
be  a  humorous  situation  for  us,  would  it  not  ?  I  know 
a  green  island  beyond  St.  George's  Channel,  as  rich  in 
humour  as  it  is  in  gallant  men,  that  would  give  our  new 
masters  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  it  accepted  such 
a  situation.  Indeed,  I  rather  fancy  that,  if  such 
a  dreadful  state  of  things  ever  did  come  to  pass,  it 
would  be  from  Ireland  that  the  first  dawn  of  deliverance 
would  come. 

Of  course,  long  before  any  such  peace  could  be  dictated, 
Germany  would  have  become  mistress  of  the  ports  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Northern  France  ;  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  impelling  her  to  the  shameless 
violation  of  Belgium,  with  which  she  began  this  war, 
was  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend  as 
bases  of  attack  upon  England.  The  three  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms  would,  no  doubt,  make  a  long  and  gallant 
resistance  before  they  too  suffered  an  incorporation 
into  the  New  Empire  ;  but,  with  the  sea  power  in 
German  hands,  such  resistance  would,  in  the  end,  be  vain. 
Holland  might  very  probably  be  the  last  power  to  be 
absorbed,  not  because  she  would  oppose  a  more  effective 
resistance,  but  because  her  own  '  Low-German  '  blood 
might  be  trusted  to  be  won  over  to  the  All-German  idea 
the  more  easily  the  less  coercion  was  applied. 

'  The  World,'  says  Paul  Rohrbach  (in  his  book,  The 
German  Idea  in  the  World],  '  has  no  longer  need  of  little 
nationalities.  If  they  are  to  give  full  effect  to  their  ideas 
of  culture,  and  to  gather  up  the  results  of  their  scientific 
discoveries,  they  must  fall  into  line  with  the  world-power 
of  Germany  ;  they  need  a  broad  basis  for  then1  civiliza- 
tion to  develop  on.'  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
Flemings,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Swiss. 
As  for  the  military  use  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Herr  Frymann  whom  I  have  already  quoted  told  us 
plainly,  three  years  before  the  attack  on  Belgium,  that 
this  attack  would  lay  the  first  plank  in  the  German 
bridge  to  England  and  France, 

'  for  we  cannot  tolerate  on  our  north-west  frontier 
those  little  States  which  give  no  guarantee  against 
their  violation  by  England  and  France  ;  so,  when 
we  decide  on  war,  we  shall  summon  them  to  join 
us  or  be  treated  as  enemies  '. 

Holland,  indeed,  has  been  far  too  slow  to  realize  her  own 
danger.  The  penetration  of  Germany  into  Switzerland, 
however  extensive  and  indeed  enormous  (she  controls 
very  largely  the  Swiss  railways,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  chief  industrial  concerns  in  Switzerland  are  run  by 
Germans),  has  been  hitherto  peaceful ;  how  long  would 
it  have  continued  to  be  so  ? 
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These  little  powers,  however,  are  as  mere  rocks  in  the 
ocean  of  German  covetousness.  After  England  it  is  from 
France  that  Germany  covets  the  most ;  after  ourselves 
France  is  the  only  Western  power  towards  whom  she 
feels  the  nobler  passion  of  the  '  grand  jealousy '.  The 
French  fleet,  and  the  very  rich  French  colonies  of  Algiers 
and  Morocco — these  are  no  doubt  important  objects  of 
German  desires.  But  more  than  these  it  is  the  rich  land 
of  eastern  France,  an  extension  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  north  and  south  and  west,  that  Germany  is  after. 
80  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  All-Germanist  writings 
— but  they  vary  in  the  degrees  of  their  desires — the 
new  German  frontier  would  start  from  the  city  of  Nancy 
in  the  centre,  and  one  straight  line  would  run  north  to 
the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme, 
and  another  south  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone.  This  would  give  the  Germans  five  more  ports 
of  first-class  importance,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne 
on  the  northern,  and  Marseilles  and  the  great  French 
dockyard  and  arsenal  of  Toulon  on  the  southern  sea. 
It  would  give  them  all  the  rich  ironworks  of  the  district 
of  Lille,  which  are  to  the  German  soldiers  a  point  of  prime 
importance,  because  their  own  iron  mines  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  giving  out,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Krupp  will  within  the  next  twenty  years 
actually  be  obliged  to  go  to  other  countries  to  get  the 
iron  of  which  to  build  his  guns.  It  would  give  them  the 
great  fortresses  of  Lille,  Maubeuge,  Verdun,  Toul,  and 
Belfort,  which  (no  doubt  by  an  unforgivable  oversight) 
Bismarck  omitted  to  annex  in  1870.  To  these  cessions 
they  would  no  doubt  add  another  enormous  war- 
indemnity  and  '  bleed  France  white '.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  them  to  annex  the  rest  of  her  territory  ; 
western  France  at  least  has  no  drop  of  German  blood 
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in  her,  and  she  would  be  quite  sufficiently  erased  from 
the  list  of  Great  Powers.  Nor  would  Germany  wish  to 
add  to  her  world-tasks  that  of  keeping  down  the  city 
of  Paris.  As  a  precaution  she  might  perhaps  stipulate 
that  France  should  reduce  her  army  to  one -tenth  of  its 
present  size. 

But,  you  will  say,  the  Germans  have  already  com- 
pletely failed  to  Germanize  the  Alsatians,  and  almost 
wholly  failed  with  the  Lorrainers  ;  will  they  not  also 
fail  with  this  new  and  much  larger  strip  of  French 
territory?  Ah,  there  they  have  a  much  better  plan, 
or  two  alternative  plans,  to  set  in  motion.  The  first  is 
that  of  our  friend  Frymann,  and  he  expresses  it  thus  : — 

'  We  shall  exact  from  France  the  cession  of  so 
much  territory  that  we  can  be  for  the  future  in  security. 
This  territory  will  be  evacuated  by  all  its  French  inhabi- 
tants.1 (He  admits  that  this  sounds  horrible.)  '  But  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  subject  publicly  in  order  that 
our  enemies  may  learn  that  such  an  extreme  idea  does 
find  apologists  in  Germany,  .  .  .  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  German  people,  shut 
and  barred  in,  in  the  centre  of  Europe  and  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  having  its  population  simply  stifled 
unless  it  can  get  air,  we  must  agree  that  we  may  be 
forced  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  which 
will  be  ceded  to  us  by  our  enemies,  both  on  our 
western  and  our  eastern  frontier'  (i.  e.  in  Polish  lands 
which  Russia  will  cede,  as  well  as  French  lands). 

German  '  colonists '  are  then  to  be  imported  into  these 
territories  ;  they  will  be  fruitful  and  multiply  therein. 
You  see  the  model  which  the  All-Germanists  set 
before  themselves  ?  It  is  that  of  the  old  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  kings  of  the  Bible  who  moved  whole  popula- 
tions before  them.  They,  indeed,  left  deserts  behind 
them;  but  the  German  will  soon  make  this  French 
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desert  blossom  with  the  rose  of  German  culture,  and 
ring  with  the  forging  of  German  guns. 

For  many  of  the  All-Germanists,  however,  this  idea 
has  seemed  too  horrible,  and  a  second  alternative  has 
been  proposed.  I  will  select  as  a  good  example  of  this 
plan  what  K.  F.  Wolff  wrote  in  All-German  Leaves,  the 
official  organ  of  the  league,  in  the  September  of  last 
year.  Let  us  not  clear  the  men  out,  is  his  argument, 
but  simply  deny  them  all  political  rights,  and  all  civic 
rights,  for  ever  : — 

'  There  are  two  kinds  of  races,  master-races  and 
inferior-races.'  (An  old  Greek  would  of  course  have 
spoken  honestly  of  slave-races,  but  our  learned 
German  philologist  is  too  mealy-mouthed  to  do  this.) 
'  Political  rights  belong  to  the  master-race  alone,  and 
can  only  be  won  by  war.  This  is  a  Scientific  Law, 
a  law  of  Biology.  The  rights  of  men  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  allowed  to  the  inferior-race,  and  these 
include  individual  liberty,  the  right  to  work,  and  the 
right  to  express  opinions  ;  but  all  other  rights  belong 
only  to  the  master-race.  The  master-race  should  be 
rich  in  men ;  only  the  races  which  are  so  are  properly 
master-races.  It  is  unjust  that  a  rapidly  increasing 
master-race  should  be  struggling  for  room  behind  its 
own  frontier  while  a  declining  inferior-race  can  stretch 
its  limbs  at  ease  on  the  other  side  of  that  frontier. 
The  inferior-race  will  not  be  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  master-race  nor  will  any  schools  be  established 
for  it,  nor  will  its  language  be  employed  in  public.' 

So  the  language  will  die  out,  and  the  inferior-race  will 
decline  still  further.  Probably  in  its  despair  it  will  occa- 
sionally rise  against  the  master-race ;  let  it  do  so ;  but, 
when  it  does,  shoot  it  down  without  mercy  (his  words 
are  '  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  most  violent  means  to 
suppress  such  insurrection,  and  not  to  encumber  the 
prisons  afterwards'). 
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'Thus,'  says  this  amiable  Mr.  Wolff  (who  makes, 
you  see,  no  pretence  of  concealing  himself  in  sheep's 
clothing)  '  the  conquerors  can  best  work  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  conquered,  and  break  for  ever  with 
the  prejudice  which  would  claim  for  a  beaten  race  any 
right  to  maintain  its  nationality  or  its  native  tongue. 
The  conqueror  will  stand  up  for  his  privilege,  he  will 
commit  no  injustice,  he  will  show  himself  chivalrous, 
he  will  not  compel  any  of  the  conquered  to  associate 
with  him,  or  to  fight  in  his  army  '  [let  us  be  thankful 
for  that  Wolfish  mercy]  '  well  knowing  that  this  last 
duty  belongs  only  to  the  master-race.  To  make  war 
and  conquests  is  noble,  to  mock  or  ill-treat  the  van- 
quished is  ignoble  and  unbecoming  to  a  high-spirited 
race  which  feels  itself  called  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world/ 

Pretty  drastic,  isn't  it  ?  And  so  now  we  English  and 
French  know  what  to  expect  from  German  culture, 
chivalry,  and  nobleness. 

I  am  told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  there  is, 
or  was  quite  recently,  to  be  seen  in  Paris  a  caricature  by 
a  famous  Alsatian  artist  called  M.  Zislin.  Somewhere 
about  the  date  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  William  II, 
who  had  a  real  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Europe  by  a  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  army,  and  was  fond  of  talking  about 
the  '  Yellow  Peril '  (i.  e.  the  danger  of  an  attack  by  these 
'  yellow  '  races  on  the  white  European  races),  commis- 
sioned his  own  court -painter,  called  Knackfuss,  to  paint 
him  an  allegorical  picture  representing  the  several  nations 
of  Europe  grouped  upon  a  large  rock,  looking  eastward 
into  a  yellow  dawn  out  of  which  the  myriad  legions 
of  these  dangerous  races  were  advancing.  Well,  M.  Zislin 
improved  on  this  spirited  German  idea,  and  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
with  France,  England,  and  Russia  as  their  leaders, 
watching  from  the  same  rock  a  bright  red  dawn  out  of 
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which  the  legions  of  the  All-German  peril  were  advancing. 
Parody  is  an  easy  form  of  humour,  but  they  say  the 
Kaiser  did  not  see  the  fun  of  it. 

Again  I  must  recall  myself  and  my  readers  to  the 
thread  of  my  argument.  We  have  seen  what  the 
victorious  Germans  mean  to  do  to  us  Western  nations 
when  we  are  beaten  to  our  knees  ;  there  remains  the 
extremely  serious  question,  what  do  they  intend  to  do 
with  Russia  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  a  very 
curious,  and  even  an  ominous,  fact  that  here  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Beyond  truculent,  but  always 
vague,  denunciations  of  the  Slavs  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  a  few  hearty  promises  to  make  a  desert  (fit  for 
subsequent  colonization  by  German  culture)  of  their 
own  Polish  provinces  and  of  so  much  of  the  present 
Russian  Poland  as  they  can  grab,  I  can  find  nothing  in 
the  speeches  or  writings  of  the  All-German  Leaguers  to 
indicate  how  they  propose  to  solve  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  a  beaten  Russia.  The  reason  is,  I  think, 
fairly  clear.  Russia  is  the  only  state  of  which  Germany 
stood  in  real  dread  on  August  1,  1914.  Her  already  vast 
population  of  170,000,000  is  believed  to  be  increasing 
annually  by  2,000,000  which  is  exactly  double  the 
normal  rate  of  increase  of  the  65,000,000  of  Germans 
themselves.  Her  army  is  increasing  in  arithmetical 
progression  proportionate  to  this  increase  of  population. 
Her  last  nine  years  are  believed  to  have  been  a  period  not 
only  of  amazing  prosperity  and  economic  advance,  but 
also  of  moral  and  spiritual  awakening,  which  has  come 
without  the  loss  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  older  sources 
of  strength.  By  these  '  older  sources  '  I  mean  her  almost 
universal  grip  of  the  idea  of  the  eternal  union  between 
religion  and  patriotism,  which  stood  her  in  such  good 
stead  in  the  dark  days  of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1812. 
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In  a  vague  way  she  has  long  regarded  herself  as  the 
champion  and  head  of  the  weaker  Slav  peoples  and 
nations  ;  but  till  quite  recently  this  feeling  has  been 
hindered  by  the  oppressive  action  of  her  own  Government 
towards  its  Polish  subjects.  Quite  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
the  scales  have  dropped  from  her  eyes,  and  any  Russian 
Tsar  or  minister  who  now  attempted  to  oppress  any 
other  Slav  nationality  would  get  short  shrift  from  the 
Russian  people.  All  this  is  part  of  the  moral  awakening 
of  '  Holy  Mother  Russia  '. 

What,  then,  could  a  victorious  Germany  do  to  such 
a  power  ?  Russia  has  few  manufacturing  centres  which 
could  be  '  ruined  '  out  of  hand  by  a  German  army. 
She  has  already  a  considerable  gold  reserve  (I  mean, 
accumulated  hard  cash)  but  hardly  enough  to  tempt 
a  Germany  satiated,  as  we  have  been  supposing  our 
victorious  supermen  to  be,  with  a  couple  of  thousand 
millions  sterling  from  both  France  and  England.  Her 
fleet  is  respectable  but  barely  more  than  respectable. 
The  Germans  would  probably  take  that ;  they  might 
give  Finland  to  Sweden  and  perhaps  take  Riga  and 
some  other  Baltic  ports  for  themselves  ;  they  might  just 
possibly  take  the  whole  Baltic  coast.  No  doubt  Germany's 
new  '  natural  ally ',  Turkey  (what  a  charming  natural 
ally  for  the  apostles  of  culture  to  possess  !),  might  be 
bolstered  up  to  occupy  some  of  the  Black  Sea  coasts. 
But  would  any  of  this  ruin  Mother  Russia  ?  I  doubt 
it  profoundly.  She  would  but  retreat  to  her  snows  and 
her  Asia,  to  her  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, to  her  millions  of  acres  of  waving  corn-fields  in 
Siberia.  In  these  unmolested  and  unmolestable  fast- 
nesses she  could  afford  to  wait  and  recreate  her  patient 
strength  till  the  '  New  Empire  '  of  Germany  began  to 
crumble  from  its  own  superfluity  of  naughtiness. 
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This  is,  as  I  say,  all  mere  guess-work  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Germans,  who  move  through 
historical  time  with  the  map  of  the  immediate  future 
(a  map  '  made  in  Germany ')  in  the  hands  of  their 
staff-officers,  have  no  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  And  if  you  ask  me  to  hazard  a  guess  concerning 
the  way  in  which  they  hope  to  solve  it,  I  will  only  put 
two  such  guesses  before  you  :  (1)  they  probably  expect, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  reassert  their  old  ascendancy  over 
the  Tsar  himself,  when  they  have  beaten  him  ;  they 
will  '  make  him  make  peace  ',  and  will  promise  him 
German  support  to  secure  his  throne  against  the  very 
certain  anger  of  his  people.  Or  else  ;  (2)  they  suppose 
that  a  Russia,  cut  off  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thereby  from  all  European  trade  and  all  incen- 
tive to  self-development,  will  lazily  relapse  into  its 
mediaeval  condition  of  half -barbarous  isolation.  Well, 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  more  absurd  or  the  more 
childish  expectation  ;  and,  if  either  of  these  guesses 
is  anywhere  near  the  truth,  as  representing  the  German 
forecast,  it  only  shows  that  the  German  leaders  are  as 
blind  and  stupid  as  they  are  wicked. 

No,  the  real  loss  to  Russia  of  a  wholesale  defeat  of  the 
three  great  allies  in  this  present  war  would  be  that,  for 
some  time  to  come,  she  would  lose  her  recently  acquired 
proud  position  of  champion  of  the  Slav  races ;  and  these 
(large  populations  but  little  '  powers  ')  would  be  left 
sticking  between  the  Devil  of  Germany,  the  deep  sea 
of  Austria,  and  the  half-stranded  shark  of  Turkey 
I  cannot  see  what  the  most  victorious  Germany 
you  can  imagine  would  do  with  all  these  peoples — 
I  even  forget  half  their  names — for  they  are  an  ugly 
lot  to  tackle.  To  remove  them  wholesale,  to  drive 
out  Serbs,  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Wallachians, 
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Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  Roumanians,  &c., 
would  be  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  William  the 
Peaceful  or  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King.  To  reconcile 
them  would  be  impossible  ;  they  have  had  some  thirteen 
centuries  of  experience  of  the  gentle  art  of  being  '  agin 
the  Government '  whatever  form  that  government  may 
have  taken.  To  civilize  them  would  seem  to  be  an 
even  more  impossible  task,  and  especially  impossible 
if  conducted  by  German  men  on  German  methods. 
Perhaps,  then,  Germany's  best  solution  of  the  Balkan 
and  Polish  problems,  after  the  destruction  of  Russia  as 
a  European  power,  would  be  found  in  encouraging  these 
peoples  to  devour  one  another  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  Those  animals,  you  may  remember, 
ate  each  other  up  all  but  the  tips  of  their  tails. 

I  have  but  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  the 
Germans  have  been  coveting  for  the  last  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider 
why  they  have  decided  to  put  their  covetousness  to  the 
test  of  experiment  in  1914.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  had  a  good  many  reasons 
for  striking  now.  A  good  many  things  may  have  been 
opening  the  eyes  of  this  syndicate  of  wickedness  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  been  building  on  a  volcano, 
or  at  least  on  mined  ground.  First,  they  have  probably 
not  been  feeling  very  happy  about  their  machine-made 
army  ;  there  comes  a  point  in  the  building  of  a  great 
machine  when  your  wheels  get  too  large,  your  gear  too 
intricate,  and  the  machine  is  apt,  as  they  say  of  a 
helmless  ship, '  to  take  charge  of  itself '.  The  vaster  the 
machine,  the  more  dangerous  any  side-slip  may  be. 

Secondly,  the  men  that  run  the  machine  may  not  be 
fulfilling  all  the  expectation  of  their  owners.  No  doubt 
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you  know  that  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the  recent  Balkan 
War  the  Turks  got  well  beaten  by  the  '  inferior  races ' 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula — by  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbs, 
the  Greeks — and  only  got  a  little  of  their  own  back 
when  these  jolly  fellows  began  to  squabble  over  the 
spoil.  Now  the  beaten  Turkish  army  had  been  quite 
recently  '  re-made  in  Germany ',  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
trained  by  German  officers  on  German  methods,  and  was 
armed  with  Mr.  Krupp's  latest  brand  of  German  guns. 
Even  if  we  suppose  (as  no  doubt  we  fairly  may)  that 
Mr.  Krupp  cheated  the  poor  Turks  and  didn't  waste  his 
best  guns  on  them,  the  failure  of  the  Turkish  army 
was  not  a  pleasant  subject  for  Germans  to  reflect  upon. 
And  they  were  at  least  determined  to  prove,  on  another 
and  better  field,  that  failure  was  not  a  necessary  result 
of  their  system. 

Thirdly,  in  1914  they  could  still  count  on  one  ally, 
Austria.  Who  could  tell  that  they  might  be  able  to 
count  on  her  in  1915  ?  The  old  emperor's  death,  even 
if  it  were  to  happen  in  peace  time,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility split  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  into  several 
fragments.  No  other  ally  for  Germany  was  possible  ; 
for  Italy,  though  for  thirty-two  years  a  member  of 
their  '  Triple  Alliance  ',  was  manifestly  not  to  be  trusted 
to  act  against  France  and  England.  If  Italy  does  strike, 
she  is  far  more  likely  to  strike  for  us  than  against  us. 
They,  the  Germans,  have  felt  that  every  year  that  has 
passed  has  but  added  to  the  burden  of  fear  and  hatred 
with  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  great  and 
small,  have  regarded  them  ;  so  there  was  no  use  in 
waiting  any  longer. 

Fourthly,  and  far  more  important  than  all  the  above 
reasons,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  output  of 
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Germany  herself  has,  instead  of  leading  to  greater 
contentment  and  prosperity  inside,  actually  been  leading 
in  the  reverse  direction,  towards  an  economic  and 
financial  crisis.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  markets 
or  outlets  for  this  newly  accumulated  wealth.  It  is 
manipulated  by  financiers  for  their  private  ends,  and 
these  have  speculated  with  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. Much  of  German  capital  is  locked  up  in  hazardous 
enterprises  both  inside  and  outside  Europe.  Credit 
was  not  actually  impaired  in  the  early  months  of  1914, 
but  it  was  in  danger  of  being  impaired  ;  creditors  were 
becoming  *  nervous  '  ;  and  a  '  sensitive  '  condition  of 
credit  is  a  very  dangerous  condition.  The  last  loans  of 
the  German  Government  were  not  at  all  readily  subscribed : 
the  expenses  of  the  army  had  frightened  all  who  were 
willing  to  lend,  and  the  expenditure  on  public  works 
and  on  experiments  in  '  state  socialism '  frightened  them 
even  more.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  population  has, 
during  the  last  ten  or  more  years,  led  to  a  necessary 
importation  of  corn  and  meat  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
this  to  feed  a  country  whose  fleet  emphatically  does 
not  command  the  seas  of  the  world.  The  agricultural 
interest  has  cried  out  against  this  importation,  and 
the  Government  had  to  conciliate  it  by  imposing  a 
high  tariff  on  such  imports — result,  the  prices  of  food 
have  gone  up,  and  there  has  been  a  quarrel  between  the 
country  producer  and  the  town  consumer  of  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  want  of  a  market,  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  have  actually  gone  down.  The 
manufacturers  have  not  dared  to  stop  the  output  of 
their  goods  for  fear  of  angry  workmen  and  strikes  ;  and 
they  are  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  wages.  This,  above  all 
things,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  for  more  colonies, 
and  for  larger  markets  abroad.  And  the  trade  that  has 
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been  hit  hardest  of  all  by  this  want  of  markets  is  just 
the  iron  trade,  whose  fluctuations  affect,  not  only  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  but  the  province 
of  Silesia  as  well,  in  fact  the  naturally  richest  provinces 
of  the  Empire. 

But  the  governing  classes,  the  Prussian  noblemen,  the 
great  financiers,  the  great  shipmasters,  and  the  great 
manufacturers  know  perfectly  well  that  anything  like 
an  economic  or  commercial  crisis,  anything  like  a  general 
collapse  of  credit,  nay,  anything  like  what  English 
financiers  call  a  '  panic  ',  would  bring  them  toppling  to 
the  ground.  France  could  survive  a  good  many  panics, 
though  she  would  squeal  very  loudly  when  they  came.  In 
England  city  men  used  to  say  there  was  '  one  panic  every 
nine  years  '  ;  e  I  say,  Jim,'  says  one  street  boy  to  another 
in  one  of  the  early  pictures  in  Punch,  '  vots  a  panic  ? ' 
'  Blow'd  if  I  know,'  replies  the  other,  '  but  there's  vun 
to  be  seen  in  the  City '  (1841).  So  we  take  our  panics 
calmly.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  Indeed,  she 
cannot  afford  to  take  anything  calmly,  and  she  does 
not  try. 

There  remains,  then,  for  the  German — loose  and 
absolved  from  the  older  form  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— but  one  resource,  War.  His  own  goods  (credit, 
capital,  finance,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them)  may 
fail  him.  But  his  fist  is  mailed  ;  his  machine  is  ready  ; 
his  neighbour  is  weak.  His  new  God  calls  upon  him,  and 
he  strides  forth — into  Belgium — the  Armed  Superman. 

C.  B.  L.  F. 

OXFORD,  Sept.  12,  1914. 
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MIGHT   IS   RIGHT 

IT  is  now  recognized  in  England  that  our  enemy  in 
this  war  is  not  a  tyrant  military  caste,  but  the  united 
people  of  modern  Germany.  We  have  to  combat  an 
armed  doctrine  which  is  virtually  the  creed  of  all 
Germany.  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  would 
never  have  invented  the  doctrine ;  but  they  have 
accepted  it  from  Prussia,  and  they  believe  it.  The 
Prussian  doctrine  has  paid  the  German  people  hand- 
somely ;  it  has  given  them  their  place  in  the  world. 
When  it  ceases  to  pay  them,  and  not  till  then,  they 
will  reconsider  it.  They  will  not  think,  till  they  are 
compelled  to  think.  When  they  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  greater  and  more  enduring  strength  than 
their  own,  they  will  renounce  their  idol.  But  they 
are  a  brave  people,  a  faithful  people,  and  a  stupid 
people,  so  that  they  will  need  rough  proofs.  They 
cannot  be  driven  from  their  position  by  a  little  paper 
shot.  In  their  present  mood,  if  they  hear  an  appeal 
to  pity,  sensibility,  and  sympathy,  they  take  it  for 
a  cry  of  weakness.  I  am  reminded  of  what  I  once 
heard  said  by  a  genial  and  humane  Irish  officer  con- 
cerning a  proposal  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  a  Zulu 
rebellion.  '  Kill  them  all,'  he  said,  '  it 's  the  only 
thing  they  understand.'  He  meant  that  the  Zulu 
chiefs  would  mistake  moderation  for  a  sign  of  fear. 
By  the  irony  of  human  history  this  sentence  has  become 
almost  true  of  the  great  German  people,  who  built  up 
the  structure  of  modern  metaphysics.  They  can  be 
argued  with  only  by  those  who  have  the  will  and  the 
power  to  punish  them. 
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The  doctrine  that  Might  is  Right,  though  it  is  true,  is 
an  unprofitable  doctrine,  for  it  is  true  only  in  so  broad 
and  simple  a  sense  that  no  one  would  dream  of  denying 
it.  If  a  single  nation  can  conquer,  depress,  and  destroy 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  and  acquire  for  itself 
a  sole  dominion,  there  may  be  matter  for  question 
whether  God  approves  that  dominion  ;  what  is  certain 
is  that  He  permits  it.  No  earthly  governor  who  is 
conscious  of  his  power  will  waste  time  in  listening  to 
arguments  concerning  what  his  power  ought  to  be. 
His  right  to  wield  the  sword  can  be  challenged  only 
by  the  sword.  An  all-powerful  governor  who  feared 
no  assault  would  never  trouble  himself  to  assert  that 
Might  is  Right.  He  would  smile  and  sit  still.  The 
doctrine,  when  it  is  propounded  by  weak  humanity,  is 
never  a  statement  of  abstract  truth  ;  it  is  a  declaration 
of  intention,  a  threat,  a  boast,  an  advertisement.  It 
has  no  value  except  when  there  is  some  one  to  be 
frightened.  But  it  is  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  when 
it  becomes  the  creed  of  a  stupid  people,  for  it  flatters 
their  self-sufficiency,  and  distracts  their  attention  from 
the  difficult,  subtle,  frail,  and  wavering  conditions  of 
human  power.  The  tragic  question  for  Germany 
to-day  is  what  she  can  do,  not  whether  it  is  right  for 
her  to  do  it.  The  buffaloes,  it  must  be  allowed,  had 
a  perfect  right  to  dominate  the  prairie  of  America,  till 
the  hunters  came.  They  moved  in  herds,  they  practised 
shock-tactics,  they  were  violent,  and  very  cunning. 
There  are  but  few  of  them  now.  A  nation  of  men 
who  mistake  violence  for  strength,  and  cunning  for 
wisdom,  may  conceivably  suffer  the  fate  of  the  buffaloes, 
and  perish  without  knowing  why. 

To  the  English  mind  the  German  political  doctrine 
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is  so  incredibly  stupid  that  for  many  long  years,  while 
men  in  high  authority  in  the  German  Empire,  ministers, 
generals,  and  professors,  expounded  that  doctrine  at 
great  length  and  with  perfect  clearness,  hardly  any  one 
could  be  found  in  England  to  take  it  seriously,  or  to 
regard  it  as  anything  but  the  vapourings  of  a  crazy 
sect.  England  knows  better  now  ;  the  scream  of  the 
guns  has  awakened  her.  The  German  doctrine  is  to 
be  put  to  the  proof.  Who  dares  to  say  what  the  result 
will  be  ?  To  predict  certain  failure  to  the  German 
arms  is  only  a  kind  of  boasting.  Yet  there  are  guarded 
beliefs  which  a  modest  man  is  free  to  hold  till  they 
are  seen  to  be  groundless.  The  Germans  have  taken 
Antwerp  ;  they  may  possibly  destroy  the  British  fleet, 
overrun  England  and  France,  repel  Russia,  establish 
themselves  as  the  dictators  of  Europe — in  short,  fulfil 
their  dreams.  What  then  ?  At  an  immense  cost  of 
human  suffering  they  will  have  achieved,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  colossal  and  agonizing  failure.  Their  engines 
of  destruction  will  never  serve  them  to  create  anything 
so  fair  as  the  civilization  of  France.  Their  uneasy 
jealousy  and  self-assertion  is  a  miserable  substitute 
for  the  old  laws  of  chivalry  and  regard  for  the  weak, 
which  they  have  renounced  and  forgotten.  The  will 
and  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven  may  leave  them 
at  large  for  a  time,  to  seek  evil  to  others.  When  they 
have  finished  with  it,  the  world  will  have  to  be  remade. 
We  .cannot  be  sure  that  the  Ruler  of  the  world  will 
forbid  this.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the  destroyers, 
in  the  peace  that  their  destruction  will  procure  for 
them,  may  not  themselves  learn  to  rebuild.  The  Goths, 
who  destroyed  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gave 
their  name,  in  time,  to  the  greatest  mediaeval  art. 
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Nature,  it  is  well  known,  loves  the  strong,  and  gives 
to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  chance  of  becoming 
civilized.  Are  the  German  people  strong  enough  to 
earn  that  chance  ?  That  is  what  we  are  to  see.  They 
have  some  admirable  elements  of  strength,  above  any 
other  European  people.  No  other  European  army  can 
be  marched,  in  close  order,  regiment  after  regiment, 
up  the  slope  of  a  glacis,  under  the  fire  of  machine  guns, 
without  flinching,  to  certain  death.  This  corporate 
courage  and  corporate  discipline  is  so  great  and  im- 
pressive a  thing  that  it  may  well  contain  a  promise  for 
the  future.  Moreover,  they  are,  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  kin,  affectionate  and  dutiful  beyond  the  average  of 
human  society.  If  they  succeed  in  their  worldly  am- 
bitions, it  will  be  a  triumph  of  plain  brute  morality  over 
all  the  subtler  movements  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  to  say  that  history 
shows  no  precedent  for  the  attainment  of  world-wide 
power  by  a  people  so  politically  stupid  as  the  German 
people  are  to-day.  There  is  no  mistake  about  this  ;  the 
instances  of  German  stupidity  are  so  numerous  that  they 
make  something  like  a  complete  history  of  German  inter- 
national relations.  Here  is  one.  Any  time  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  been  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge in  England  that  one  event,  and  one  only,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  England  to  remain  a  spectator 
in  a  European  war — that  event  being  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Holland  or  Belgium.  There  was  never 
any  secret  about  this,  it  was  quite  well  known  to  many 
people  who  took  no  special  interest  in  foreign  politics. 
Germany  has  maintained  in  this  country,  for  many 
years,  an  army  of  spies  and  secret  agents  ;  yet  not  one 
of  them  informed  her  of  this  important  truth.  Perhaps 
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the  radical  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
English  political  systems  blinded  the  astute  agents.  In 
England  nothing  really  important  is  a  secret,  and  the 
amount  of  privileged  political  information  to  be  gleaned 
in  barbers'  shops,  even  when  they  are  patronized  by 
Civil  servants,  is  distressingly  small.  Two  hours  of 
sympathetic  conversation  with  an  ordinary  Englishman 
would  have  told  the  German  Chancellor  more  about 
English  politics  than  ever  he  heard  in  his  life.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  was  unable  to  make  use  of  this  source 
of  intelligence,  so  that  he  remained  in  complete  ignorance 
of  what  every  one  in  England  knew  and  said. 

Here  is  another  instance.  The  programme  of  German 
ambition  has  been  voluminously  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  France  was  first  to  be  crushed  ;  then 
Russia  ;  then,  by  means  of  the  indemnities  procured 
from  these  conquests,  after  some  years  of  recuperation 
and  effort,  the  naval  power  of  England  was  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  destroyed.  This  programme  was  set  forth 
by  high  authorities,  and  was  generally  accepted  ;  there 
was  no  criticism,  and  no  demur.  The  crime  against 
the  civilization  of  the  world  foreshadowed  in  the 
horrible  words  '  France  is  to  be  crushed  '  is  before  a  high 
tribunal ;  it  would  be  idle  to  condemn  it  here.  What 
happened  is  this.  The  French  and  Russian  part  of  the 
programme  was  put  into  action  last  July.  England, 
who  had  been  told  that  her  turn  was  not  yet,  that 
Germany  would  be  ready  for  her  in  a  matter  of  five  or 
ten  years,  very  naturally  refused  to  wait  her  turn.  She 
crowded  up  on  to  the  scaffold,  which  even  now  is  in 
peril  of  breaking  down  under  the  weight  of  its  victims, 
and  of  burying  the  executioner  in  its  ruins.  But  because 
England  would  not  wait  her  turn,  she  is  overwhelmed 
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with  accusations  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  by  a  sin- 
cerely indignant  Germany.  Could  stupidity,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  be  more  fantastic 
or  more  monstrous  ? 

German  stupidity  was  even  more  monstrous.  A  part 
of  the  accusation  against  England  is  that  she  has  raised 
her  hand  against  the  nation  nearest  to  her  in  blood. 
The  alleged  close  kinship  of  England  and  Germany  is 
based  on  bad  history  and  doubtful  theory.  The  English 
are  a  very  mixed  race,  with  enormous  infusions  of  Celtic 
and  Roman  blood.  The  Roman  sculpture  gallery  at 
Naples  is  full  of  English  faces.  If  the  German  agents 
would  turn  their  attention  to  hatters'  shops',  and  give  the 
barbers  a  rest,  they  would  find  that  no  English  hat  fits  any 
German  head.  But  suppose  we  were  cousins,  or  brothers 
even,  what  kind  of  argument  is  that  on  the  lips  of  those 
who  but  a  short  time  before  were  explaining,  with  a  good 
deal  of  zest  and  with  absolute  frankness,  how  they 
intended  to  compass  our  ruin  ?  There  is  something 
almost  amiable  in  fatuity  like  this.  A  touch  of  the  fool 
softens  the  brute. 

The  Germans  have  a  magnificent  war-machine  which 
rolls  on  its  way,  crushing  all  that  it  touches.  We  shall 
break  it  if  we  can.  If  we  fail,  the  German  nation  is  at 
the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  its  troubles.  With  the 
making  of  peace,  even  an  armed  peace,  the  war-machine 
has  served  its  turn  ;  some  other  instrument  of  govern- 
ment must  then  be  invented.  There  is  no  trace  of 
a  design  for  this  new  instrument  in  any  of  the  German 
shops.  The  governors  of  Alsace-Lorraine  offer  no  sug- 
gestions. The  bald  fact  is  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  Germans  govern  another  race  and  are 
not  hated.  They  know  this,  and  are  disquieted  ;  they 
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meet  with  coldness  on  all  hands,  and  their  remedy  for  the 
coldness  is  self-assertion  and  brag.  The  Russian  states- 
man was  right  who  remarked  that  modern  Germany  has 
been  too  early  admitted  into  the  comity  of  European 
nations.  Her  behaviour,  in  her  new  international  rela- 
tions, is  like  the  behaviour  of  an  uneasy,  jealous  upstart 
in  an  old-fashioned  quiet  drawing-room.  She  has  no 
genius  for  equality ;  her  manners  are  a  compound  of 
threatening  and  flattery.  When  she  wishes  to  assert 
herself,  she  bullies  ;  when  she  wishes  to  endear  herself, 
she  crawls  ;  and  the  one  device  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  other. 

Might  is  Right ;  but  the  sort  of  might  which  enables 
one  nation  to  govern  another  in  time  of  peace  is  very 
unlike  the  armoured  thrust  of  the  war-engine.  It  is 
a  power  compounded  of  sympathy  and  justice.  The 
English  (it  is  admitted  by  many  foreign  critics)  have 
studied  justice  and  desired  justice.  They  have  inquired 
into  and  protected  rights  that  were  unfamiliar,  and  even 
grotesque,  to  their  own  ideas,  because  they  believed 
them  to  be  rights.  In  the  matter  of  sympathy  their 
reputation  does  not  stand  so  high  ;  they  are  chill  in 
manner,  and  dislike  all  effusive  demonstrations  of  feeling. 
Yet  those  who  come  to  know  them  know  that  they  are 
not  unimaginative  ;  they  have  a  genius  for  equality  ; 
and  they  do  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  to  see  how  the  position  looks  from  that  side. 
What  has  happened  in  India  may  perhaps  be  taken  to 
prove,  among  many  other  things,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  India  begin  to  know  that  England  has  done  her  best, 
and  does  feel  a  disinterested  solicitude  for  the  peoples 
under  her  charge .  She  has  long  been  a  mother  of  nations, 
and  is  not  frightened  by  the  problems  of  adolescence. 
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The  Germans  have  as  yet  shown  no  sign  of  skill  in 
governing  other  peoples.  Might  is  Right ;  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  they  may  acquire  colonies  by 
violence.  If  they  want  to  keep  them  they  will  have  to 
shut  their  own  professors'  books,  and  study  the  intimate 
history  of  the  British  Empire.  We  are  old  hands  at 
the  business  ;  we  have  lost  more  colonies  than  ever  they 
owned,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  we  have  learnt  the 
secret  of  success.  At  any  rate,  our  experience  has  done 
much  for  us,  and  has  helped  us  to  avoid  failure.  Yet 
the  German  colonial  party  stare  at  us  with  bovine  male- 
volence. In  all  the  library  of  German  theorizing  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Boers  are,  in  the  main,  loyal  to  the  British  Empire. 
If  German  political  thinkers  could  understand  that 
political  situation,  which  seems  to  English  minds  so 
simple,  there  might  yet  be  hope  for  them.  But  they 
regard  it  all  as  a  piece  of  black  magic,  and  refuse  to 
reason  about  it.  How  should  a  herd  of  cattle  be  driven 
without  goads  ?  Witchcraft,  witchcraft ! 

Their  world-wide  experience  it  is,  perhaps,  which  has 
made  the  English  quick  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of 
other  peoples.  I  have  never  known  an  Englishman 
who  travelled  in  Russia  without  falling  in  love  with  the 
Russian  people.  I  have  never  heard  a  German  speak 
of  the  Russian  people  without  contempt  and  dislike. 
Indeed  the  Germans  are  so  unable  to  see  any  charm  in 
that  profound  and  humane  people  that  they  believe  that 
the  English -liking  for  them  must  be  an  insincere  pre- 
tence, put  forward  for  wicked  or  selfish  reasons.  What 
would  they  say  if  they  saw  a  sight  that  is  common  in 
Indian  towns,  a  British  soldier  and  a  Gurkha  arm  in 
arm,  rolling  down  the  street  in  cheerful  brotherhood  ? 
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And  how  is  it  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that  this  sort  of  brotherhood  has  its  value  in  Empire  - 
building  ?  The  new  German  political  doctrine  has  bidden 
farewell  to  Christianity,  but  there  are  some  political 
advantages  in  Christianity  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  teaches  human  beings  to  think  of  one  another 
and  to  care  for  one  another.  It  is  an  antidote  to  the 
worst  and  most  poisonous  kind  of  political  stupidity. 

Another  thing  that  the  Germans  will  have  to  learn 
for  the  welfare  of  their  much-talked  Empire  is  the  value 
of  the  lone  man.  The  architects  and  builders  of  the 
British  Empire  were  all  lone  men.  Might  is  Right ;  but 
when  a  young  Englishman  is  set  down  at  an  outpost 
of  Empire  to  govern  a  warlike  tribe,  he  has  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  hard  thinking  on  the  problem  of  political  power 
and  its  foundations.  He  has  to  trust  to  himself,  to  form 
his  own  conclusions,  and  to  choose  his  own  line  of 
action.  He  has  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
others.  A  young  German,  inured  to  skilled  slavery,  does 
not  shine  in  such  a  position.  Man  for  man,  in  all  that 
asks  for  initiative  and  self-dependence,  Englishmen  are 
the  better  men,  and  some  Germans  know  it.  There 
is  an  old  jest  that  if  you  settle  an  Englishman  and 
a  German  together  in  a  new  country,  at  the  end  of 
a  year  you  will  find  the  Englishman  governor,  and  the 
German  his  head  clerk.  A  German  must  know  the  rules 
before  he  can  get  to  work. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  a  book  was  written 
in  England  which  is  in  some  ways  a  very  exact  counter- 
part to  General  von  Bernhardi's  notorious  treatise.  It 
is  called  Tamburlaine,  and,  unlike  its  successor,  is  full 
of  poetry  and  beauty.  Our  own  colonization  began  with 
a  great  deal  of  violent  work,  and  much  wrong  done  to 
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others.  We  suffered  for  our  misdeeds,  and  we  learned 
our  lesson,  in  part  at  least.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  not  the  Germans  begin  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  degrees  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  task  ?  Perhaps 
they  may,  but  if  they  do,  they  cannot  claim  the  Eliza- 
bethans for  their  model.  Of  all  men  on  earth  the  German 
is  least  like  the  undisciplined,  exuberant  Elizabethan 
adventurer.  He  is  reluctant  to  go  anywhere  without 
a  copy  of  the  rules,  a  guarantee  of  support,  and  a  regular 
pension.  His  outlook  is  as  prosaic  as  General  von  Bern- 
hardi's  or  General  von  der  Goltz's  own,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  In  all  the  German  political  treatises  there 
is  an  immeasurable  dreariness.  They  lay  down  rules 
for  life,  and  if  they  be  asked  what  makes  such  a  life 
worth  living  they  are  without  any  hint  of  an  answer. 
Their  world  is  a  workhouse,  tyrannically  ordered,  and 
full  of  pusillanimous  jealousies. 

It  is  not  impious  to  be  hopeful.  A  Germanized  world 
would  be  a  nightmare.  We  have  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  govern  them,  and  we  must  not  think  that  God 
will  so  far  forget  them  as  to  permit  them  to  attempt 
to  govern  us.  Now  they  hate  us,  but  they  do  not  know 
for  how  many  years  the  cheerful  brutality  of  their 
political  talk  has  shocked  and  disgusted  us.  I  remember 
meeting,  in  one  of  the  French  Mediterranean  depen- 
dencies, with  a  Prussian  nobleman,  a  well-bred  and 
pleasant  man,  who  was  fond  of  expounding  the  Prussian 
creed.  He  was  said  to  be  a  political  agent  of  sorts,  but 
he  certainly  learned  nothing  in  conversation.  He  talked 
all  the  time,  and  propounded  the  most  monstrous  para- 
doxes with  an  air  of  mathematical  precision.  Now  it 
was  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  cunning 
Machiavel,  whose  only  aim  was  to~set  Europe  by  the 
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ears  and  make  neighbours  fall  out.  A  friend  who  was 
with  me,  an  American,  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and 
protested,  without  producing  the  smallest  effect.  The 
stream  of  talk  went  on.  The  error  of  the  Germans,  we 
were  told,  was  always  that  they  are  too  humane  ;  their 
dislike  of  cruelty  amounts  to  a  weakness  in  them.  They 
let  France  escape  with  a  paltry  fine,  next  time  France 
must  be  beaten  to  the  dust.  Always  with  a  pleasant 
outward  courtesy,  he  passed  on  to  England.  England 
was  decadent  and  powerless,  her  rule  must  pass  to  the 
Germans.  '  But  we  shall  treat  England  rather  less 
severely  than  France,'  said  this  bland  apostle  of  Prussian 
culture,  'for  we  wish  to  make  it  possible  for  ourselves  to 
remain  in  friendly  relations  with  other  English-speaking 
peoples.'  And  so  on — the  whole  of  the  Bernhardi  doc- 
trine, explained  in  quiet  fashion  by  a  man  whose  very 
debility  of  mind  made  his  talk  the  more  impressive,  for 
he  was  simply  parroting  what  he  had  often  heard.  No 
one  criticized  his  proposals,  nor  did  we  dislike  him.  It 
all  seemed  too  mad  ;  a  rather  clumsy  jest.  His  world 
of  ideas  did  not  touch  our  world  at  any  point,  so  that 
real  talk  between  us  was  impossible.  He  came  to  see 
us  several  times,  and  always  gave  the  same  kind  of 
mesmerized  recital  of  Germany's  policy.  The  grossness 
of  the  whole  thing  was  in  curious  contrast  with  the  polite 
and  quiet  voice  with  which  he  uttered  his  insolences. 
When  I  remember  his  talk  I  find  it  easy  to  believe  that 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  Chancellor  have 
also  talked  in  such  a  manner  that  they  have  never 
had  the  smallest  opportunity  of  learning  what  English- 
men think  and  mean. 

While  the  German  doctrine  was  the  plaything  merely 
of  hysterical  and  supersensitive  persons,  like  Carlyle 
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and  Nietzsche,  it  mattered  little  to  the  world  of  politics. 
An  excitable  man,  of  vivid  imagination  and  invalid 
constitution,  like  Carlyle,  feels  a  natural  predilection 
for  the  cult  of  the  healthy  brute.  Carlyle 's  English 
style  is  itself  a  kind  of  epilepsy.  Nietzsche  was  so 
nervously  sensitive  that  everyday  life  was  an  anguish 
to  him,  and  broke  his  strength.  Both  were  poets,  as 
Marlowe  was  a  poet,  and  both  sang  the  song  of  Power. 
The  brutes  of  the  swamp  and  the  field,  who  gathered 
round  them  and  listened,  found  nothing  new  or  un- 
familiar in  the  message  of  the  poets.  '  This ',  they  said, 
'  is  what  we  have  always  known,  but  we  did  not  know 
that  it  is  poetry.  Now  that  great  poets  teach  it,  we 
need  no  longer  be  ashamed  of  it.'  So  they  went  away 
resolved  to  be  twice  the  brutes  that  they  were  before, 
and  they  named  themselves  Culture-brutes. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  world,  or  any  consider- 
able part  of  it,  can  belong  to  Germany,  till  she  changes 
her  mind.  If  she  can  do  that,  she  might  make  a  good 
ruler,  for  she  has  solid  virtues  and  good  instincts.  It 
is  her  intellect  that  has  gone  wrong.  Bishop  Butler 
was  one  day  found  pondering  the  problem  whether 
a  whole  nation  can  go  mad.  If  he  had  lived  to-day, 
what  would  he  have  said  about  it  ?  Would  he  have 
admitted  that  that  strangest  of  grim  fancies  is  realized  ? 

It  would  be  vain  for  Germany  to  take  the  world  ; 
she  could  not  keep  it ;  nor,  though  she  can  make  a  vast 
number  of  people  miserable  for  a  long  time,  could  she 
ever  hope  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
miserable  for  all  time.  She  has  a  giant's  power,  and 
does  not  think  it  infamous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  She 
can  make  a  winter  hideous,  but  she  cannot  prohibit 
the  return  of  spring,  or  annul  the  cleansing  power  of 
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water.     Sanity  is  not  only  better  than  insanity  ;   it  is 
much  stronger,  and  Might  is  Right. 

Meantime,  it  is  a  delight  and  a  consolation  to  English- 
men that  England  is  herself  again.  She  has  a  cause 
that  it  is  good  to  fight  for,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail. 
The  hope  that  uplifts  her  is  the  hope  of  a  better  world, 
which  our  children  shall  see.  She  has  wonderful 
friends.  From  what  self-governing  nations  in  the  world 
can  Germany  hear  such  messages  as  came  to  England 
from  the  Dominions  oversea  ?  '  When  England  is  at 
war,  Canada  is  at  war.'  *  To  the  last  man  and  the 
last  shilling,  Australia  will  support  the  cause  of  the 
Empire.'  These  are  simple  words,  and  sufficient ;  having 
said  them,  Canada  and  Australia  said  no  more.  In  the 
company  of  such  friends,  and  for  the  creed  that  she 
holds,  England  might  be  proud  to  die  ;  but  surely  her 
time  is  not  yet. 

Our  faith  is  ours,  and  comes  not  on  a  tide  ; 

And  whether  Earth's  great  offspring  by  decree 

Must  rot  if  they  abjure  rapacity, 

Not  argument,  but  effort  shall  decide. 

They  number  many  heads  in  that  hard  flock, 

Trim  swordsmen  they  push  forth,  yet  try  thy  steel ; 

Thou,  fighting  for  poor  human  kind,  shalt  feel 

The  strength  of  Roland  in  thy  wrist  to  hew 

A  chasm  sheer  into  the  barrier  rock, 

And  bring  the  army  of  the  faithful  through. 
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GERMAN  Weltpolitik  can  point  to  one  notable  achieve- 
ment. It  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  community  of 
interest  between  nations  so  alien  from  one  another  in 
sentiment  and  traditions  as  Great  Britain  and  Serbia, 
Russia  and  Belgium,  France  and  Japan. 

War,  like  adversity,  makes  strange  bedfellows.  It 
also  makes  strange  antagonists.  Among  the  many 
seeming  anomalies  disclosed  by  the  present  state  of 
European  politics  none  is  more  startling  than  the 
spectacle  of  Great  Britain  at  war  with  Austria -Hungary, 
a  Power  with  whom  she  has  been  united  for  centuries 
by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy.  In  all  the 
great  struggles  of  modern  times,  against  Louis  XIV, 
the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon,  Great  Britain 
and  Austria  have  co-operated  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  common  goal,  the  liberation  of  Europe.  British 
and  Austrian  soldiers  have  fought  side  by  side  upon 
a  hundred  battle-fields,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  the  relations  between  the  two  Power?* 
have  been  strained,  as  for  example  when  England 
lent  her  countenance  to  Frederick  the  Great,  or  again 
when  Napoleon  dragged  unwilling  Austria  in  his  wake 
on  the  disastrous  march  to  Moscow  in  1812.  But 
these  were  merely  incidents  such  as  may  be  expected 
to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  any  long  friendship,  whether 
between  nations  or  individuals.  Never  until  August  12 
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of  this  year  have  Great  Britain  and  Austria  been  at 
open  war. 

My  object  in  these  few  pages  is  to  show  how  it  has 
come  about  that  Great  Britain  and  Austria  are  ranged 
upon  opposite  sides  in  the  present  world-struggle,  and 
why  it  is  that  Austria,  who  has  fought  so  obstinately 
and  honourably  in  the  past  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  nations,  should  now  be  content  to 
play  a  part — even  if  a  subordinate  and  singularly 
ineffective  one — in  the  great  plot  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  Europe  under  German  domination.  Austria's  attitude 
at  this  crisis  is  not  the  outcome  of  natural  perversity. 
Her  statesmen  are  not,  like  those  of  her  ally,  animated 
by  sentiments  of  hatred  for  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  for  the  ideals  for  which  those  countries  stand. 
Her  action  is  dictated  rather  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation — in  other  words,  by  imperative  considera- 
tions of  policy.  It  is  Austria's  misfortune  that  these 
considerations  of  policy  should  have  entangled  her  in 
hostility  to  the  Triple  Entente,  and  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  should  have  impelled  her  towards  a  war 
which  can  scarcely  end  otherwise  than  in  her  ruin. 

Austria's  foreign  policy  differs  from  that  of  her 
neighbours  in  one  important  particular.  To  most 
great  Powers  the  possession  of  a  foreign  policy  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  Mr.  Churchill  once 
told  us  that  the  German  fleet  is  a  luxury :  yet  what  is 
Germany's  fleet  but  the  symbol  of  her  foreign  policy, 
or  at  least  of  a  very  significant  aspect  of  it  ?  Weak 
States,  such  as  Holland  or  Norway  or  Switzerland,  dare 
not  aspire  to  a  foreign  policy ;  some  strong  Powers,  such 
as  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  can  not  only 
afford  one,  they  are  in  a  position  to  impart  to  it  almost 
any  orientation  they  please.  Great  Britain  and  Austria- 
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Hungary  stand  in  a  different  category.  The  considera- 
tions which  must  govern  Great  Britain's  foreign  policy 
are  dictated  to  her  by  her  geographical  position  as  an 
island,  which  makes  it  a  condition  of  her  security 
that  no  great  military  and  potentially  great  naval 
Power  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Austria's  foreign  policy  is  like- 
wise imposed  upon  her  by  conditions  over  which  she 
has  no  control — not  indeed,  like  our  own,  by  geography, 
but  by  ethnography ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  racial  com- 
position of  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  bluntly  called 
her  '  ramshackle  empire  '. 

The  expression  may  be  discourteous,  but  it  is  not 
inaccurate.  Austria-Hungary  is  made  up  of  a  hotch- 
potch of  peoples,  inspired  for  the  most  part  by  warring 
traditions  and  ideals.  Some  indication  of  the  com- 
plexity of  Austria's  internal  problem  is  furnished  by 
the-  recent  action  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who 
caused  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Monarchy  upon  the  entry  of  the  Russian 
armies  into  Galicia  to  be  printed  in  eleven  different 
languages.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
geographical  distribution  and  national  peculiarities  of 
each  of  the  races  to  whom  the  Russian  commander 
addressed  his  manifesto.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  group  themselves  into  four  families,  the  Germanic 
(or  Austrian),  the  Magyar  (or  Hungarian),  the  Latin, 
and  the  Slavonic.  Of  the  Germans  and  Magyars  I  need 
not  speak  :  they  constitute  the  ruling  caste  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  respectively.  The  Latin  family  embraces 
at  once  the  Italians  of  Trieste  and  the  Trentino — the 
'  Italia  Irredenta  '  of  southern  dreams — and  the  Rouman 
population  of  the  south-eastern  district  of  Hungary, 
known  as  Transylvania.  The  Slavs  subdivide  into 
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several  minor  sections,  of  which  the  only  one  which 
directly  concerns  us  is  the  so-called  Southern -Slav 
group,  composed  of  the  Serbs  and  Croatians,  who  occupy 
the  whole  south-western  littoral  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
from  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  those  of  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. It  is  the  conflict  of  interests  and  of  national 
aspirations  between  German  and  Magyar  on  the  one 
side,  and  these  Southern  Slavs  of  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia  on  the  other,  which  has  been  made  the 
immediate  pretext  of  the  present  war. 

This  concentration  of  so  many  mutually  antagonistic 
populations  under  a  single  sovereignty  was  held,  until 
recently,  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
Austria-Hungary  was  regarded  as  an  element  of  stability 
in  the  continental  state -system,  the  removal  of  which 
must  convert  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  Europe  into 
a  '  battle-field  for  the  kites  and  crows  '.  The  famous 
saying,  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  '  If  God  did  not  exist 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  Him  ',  has  been  applied 
to  the  Empire  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  represents  what 
until  but  lately  was  the  commonly  accepted  view 
amongst  diplomatists.  Such  a  view  was  justifiable  in 
the  days  before  the  principle  of  Nationality  had  become 
a  power  in  Europe  :  it  is  no  longer  tenable  now  that 
Germany  and  Italy  have  crystallized  out  of  '  geo- 
graphical expressions  '  into  powerful  States,  and  that 
a  group  of  small  but  efficiently  governed  national 
kingdoms — Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Monte- 
negro— has  fashioned  itself  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  '  On  the  day  when  Europe  imagines 
that  she  has  solved  the  Eastern  Question  ',  wrote 
a  French  historian  some  years  ago,  '  she  will  inevitably 
find  herself  confronted  by  the  Question  of  Austria  ;  ' 
and  for  Europe  to-day  the  question  of  Austria  is  the 
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question  of  the  destiny  of  her  Slavonic  races.  A  series 
of  international  crises,  in  each  of  which  Austria  has 
figured  as  the  disturbing  factor,  had  justified  M.  Sorel's 
prophecy  even  before  the  Dual  Monarchy,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  itself,  lit  the  torch  of  the  present  conflagration. 
Austria-Hungary  to-day  stands  no  longer  for  peace, 
but  for  a  sword.  She  has  become  the  firebrand  among 
the  nations,  whose  extinction  must  be  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in 
Europe. 

The  Question  of  Austria,  in  its  present  acute  form, 
dates  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Ausgleich,  or  Com- 
promise, between  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1867 — a  year 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  modern 
Habsburg  history.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
Ausgleich,  understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  Austria's  foreign  policy,  was  that 
in  each  of  the  two  sections  into  which  the  Monarchy 
was  henceforth  to  be  divided,  both  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  in  the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  German  and 
Magyar  must  be  supreme  over  Latin  and  Slav.  The 
spirit  which  animated  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
may  be  gauged  from  a  remark  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Count  Beust  to  his  Magyar  colleague,  '  Take  care 
of  your  barbarians  :  we  will  take  care  of  ours  '.  Hun- 
garian statesmen  stood  in  no  need  of  such  advice. 
The  Magyars,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  insignificance, 
have  always  conceived  their  historical  '  mission  '  to 
be  that  of  a  ruling  race  ;  they  make  fit  allies  for  the 
Prussians,  like  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  boast 
of  the  superiority  of  their  national  '  culture  '  over 
that  of  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  Magyarization 
of  the  Slavs,  Roumans,  and  Italians  has  at  all  times 
represented  the  goal  of  Hungarian  statesmanship,  and 
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since  1867  the  process  has  been  carried  to  unexampled 
lengths.  Unhappily  for  Magyar  chauvinists,  '  culture  ' 
provides  but  an  inadequate  substitute  for  numbers, 
and  the  broad  fact  remains,  as  a  nightmare  to  German 
and  Magyar  alike,  that  the  Slavs  constitute  a  large 
and  ever -increasing  majority  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 

An  internal  situation  such  as  this  was  bound  to 
react  unfavourably  upon  foreign  relations.  A  pro- 
gramme of  maintaining  the  Slav  races  in  subjection 
at  home  involved,  as  its  necessary  corollary,  the  pursuit 
of  an  anti-Slav  policy  abroad.  Other  events  contributed 
to  the  transition.  Expelled  from  Italy  by  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  excluded  from  the  new 
Germany  which  was  born  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  Austria 
found  herself  released  from  two  embarrassing  entangle- 
ments and  thrown  back  upon  a  single  line  of  expansion 
leading  towards  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Whether 
a  policy  of  expansion  was  in  the  true  interests  of  a  State 
already  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elements 
is  open  to  question  ;  but  when  the  opportunity  for 
putting  it  into  execution  arose  out  of  the  Russo -Turkish 
War  of  1877-8  it  was  eagerly  seized.  Austria  emerged 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  armed  with  a  mandate 
to  occupy  and  administer,  but  not  to  annex,  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  thus  an 
additional  million  and  a  half  of  potentially  disaffected 
Slavs  were  included  among  the  subject  races  of  the 
Monarchy. 

Events  have  shown  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
was  a  fatal  half -measure  destined  to  compromise, 
perhaps  irretrievably,  the  future  of  the  Habsburg 
state.  That  Austria  efficiently  carried  out  the  task 
entrusted  to  her  is  not  now  disputed.  The  disturbed 
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provinces  were  effectively  '  pacified  ',  western  civiliza- 
tion was  substituted  for  oriental  anarchy,  and  the 
condition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  at  the  date  of 
their  definite  annexation  in  1908  is  a  standing  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  statement, 
'  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  map  of  Europe  where 
you  can  lay  your  finger  and  say,  There  Austria  did 
good  '.  But,  unfortunately  for  Austria,  her  victory  for 
progress  in  Bosnia  was  won  at  the  expense  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  and  the  Serb  population  of 
the  occupied  provinces,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable 
material  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  change 
of  government,  have  never  become  reconciled  to 
Habsburg  rule.  Moreover,  the  vice  of  Austria's  action 
in  Bosnia  lay  deeper  still.  By  the  occupation  of  Turkish 
territory  she  assumed  the  role  of  a  Balkan  Power, 
and  thereby  brought  herself  into  inevitable  collision 
with  Russia  and  with  the  immense  moral  forces  of 
the  Slav  Revival  which  has  resulted  from  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  Slavonic  kingdoms  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube.  Austria  was  consequently  driven  by 
the  fear  of  Russia  into  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
that  is  to  say,  into  union  with  the  two  Powers  who 
had  so  recently  despoiled  her — Germany  and  Italy. 
Germany  and  Austria  guaranteed  each  other  against 
the  danger  of  attack  from  Russia,  whilst  the  former 
Power  also  secured  herself  against  the  contingency  of 
having  to  face  France  in  a  '  war  of  revenge  '  under- 
taken for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Austria  - 
Hungary  could  congratulate  herself  upon  having  pro- 
vided for  the  moment  against  the  '  Slav  Peril '  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  first 
step  along  a  path  which  was  to  lead  directly  to  the 
subordination  of  Habsburg  to  Hohenzollern  interests, 
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and  indirectly  to  the  unenviable  situation  in  which  the 
Dual  Monarchy  finds  itself  to-day. 

The  reply  to  the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  Dual  Alliance 
between  France  and  Russia,  which,  however,  was  not 
officially  acknowledged  until  1896.  Both  alliances 
at  the  outset  represented  purely  defensive  combina- 
tions ;  and  for  twenty  years  the  peace  of  Europe 
rested  upon  a  stable  basis,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  there  was  no  Power  which  had  anything  to  gain 
by  imperilling  it.  We  have  to  remember  that  the 
German  Empire  of  the  early  'eighties  was  not  the  blun- 
dering and  blustering  bully  it  has  since  become  :  the 
chief  anxiety- of  Bismarck  was  to  retain  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  assimilate  what  had  been  gained  during 
the  war  epoch  which  had  closed  in  1871.  The  days 
of  William  II  and  Weltpolitik  were  not  yet.  Russia, 
too,  was  a  factor  making  for  European  peace.  The 
Tsar's  Government  had  been  disillusioned  by  the  recent 
trend  of  events  in  the  Balkans,  where  its  vast  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure  had  brought  but  little  return. 
The  young  Balkan  States  were  not  slow  to  prove  that 
they  possessed  aspirations  of  their  own  and  that  they 
were  not  minded  to  act  as  Russia's  cats '-paws.  Infant 
Bulgaria,  in  particular,  '  astonished  the  world  by  her 
ingratitude  '  :  within  five  years  of  her  creation  she 
had  broken  away  altogether  from  Russian  tutelage. 
Roumania,  too,  irritated  by  the  poor  reward  which 
she  had  received  from  Russia  in  return  for  the  valuable 
aid  she  had  rendered  at  Plevna,  attached  herself  to  the 
Triple  Alliance — a  policy  which  she  continued  to  pursue 
until  the  morrow  of  the  Balkan  Wars  in  1913.  Thus  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  poli- 
tical constellations  in  the  Balkans  were  adverse  to  Russia 
and  auspicious  for  the  furtherance  of  Austrian  interests. 
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In  what  did  these  interests  consist  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  absolutely  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Monarchy  that  no  strong  and  self-sufficing  Slavonic 
State  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity  upon  its 
southern  frontier  and  to  act  as  a  magnet  to  the  millions 
of  discontented  Slavs  within  its  borders.  Slav  aspira- 
tions must  not  only  be  suppressed  at  home  ;  they  must 
be  prevented  from  assuming  alarming  proportions  any- 
where within  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Habsburg 
boundaries.  In  other  words,  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
or  at  any  rate  that  section  of  it  to  the  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Belgrade  to  Salonica,  must  ^constitute  an 
Austrian,  not  a  Russian,  sphere  of  influence.  Such 
a  policy  must  obviously  be  directed  in  the  first  instance 
against  Serbia,  whose  frontiers  marched  with  those  of 
Bosnia -Herzegovina,  and  who  had  acted  as  Russia's 
advance-guard  in  the  war  of  1877-8.  Hence  the 
immediate  objective  of  Austrian  statesmen  was  to 
maintain  Serbia  in  a  position  of  weakness,  and  at  all 
costs  to  prevent  the  little  inland  state  from  uniting 
"with  the  sister  Serb  principality  of  Montenegro  and 
thereby  obtaining  access  to  the  sea.  If  Serbia  were 
once  to  succeed  in  '  opening  a  window  upon  the  Adriatic  ', 
her  economic  dependence  upon  Austria  would  vanish, 
and  her  political  emancipation  from  Habsburg  pressure 
must  speedily  follow.  It  was  partly  with  this  object 
in  view  that  Austria  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Powers  at  Berlin  to  occupy  the  region  known  as 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  and  thus,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Montenegro 
and  Serbia. 

But  there  was  also  another  reason  why  Austria  was 
determined  that  Serbia  should  never  .obtain  access  to 
the  sea.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 
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has  insensibly  allowed  its  role  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
to  degenerate  into  that  of  a  mere  understudy  of  Germany 
— a  '  brilliant  second  upon  the  duelling-ground  ',  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  once  described  his  ally  in  a  testimonial 
which  was  read  with  undisguised  mortification  in 
Vienna.  An  integral  factor  in  the  German  project  of 
'  world  dominion  ',  which  has  been  evolved  at  Berlin 
since  the  accession  of  Wilhelm  II,  is  the  '  peaceful 
penetration  '  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  exten- 
sion of  German  influence  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
into  Asia  Minor  and  thence  by  the  Bagdad  Railway 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Austria's  part  in  this  grandiose 
scheme  of  creating  '  a  Germanic  wedge  reaching  from 
Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  '  is  to  act  as  Germany's 
pioneer  in  the  Balkans  and  to  bear  the  standard  of 
German  '  culture  '  to  the  Aegean  at  Salonica.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  a  unified  Serb  State  stretching  from 
Belgrade  to  the  Adriatic  must  interpose  an  impassable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  Austria's  southward  advance  to 
the  Aegean.  Again,  Serbia's  expansion  to  the  sea, 
whether  by  union  with  Montenegro  or  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  Albania,  must  introduce  a  new  and  dubious 
factor  into  the  complicated  problem  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  possibly  result  in  the  intrusion  of  Russian  influence 
into  waters  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
regard  as  an  exclusively  Austro -Italian  preserve.  It 
has  always  been  an  axiom  with  Habsburg  diplo- 
matists that  in  any  disposition  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  the  Albanian  coastline  must  fall  into 
no  other  hands  but  their  own.  Hence  has  arisen  at 
the  same  time  a  community  and  a  conflict  of  interest- 
between  Austria  and  her  Italian  ally.  Italy,  like 
Austria,  is  resolved  that  Albania  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  centre  of  Slav  influence  in  the  Adriatic  ; 
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but  she  is  no  less  determined  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  its  allocation  to  one  or  other  of  the  European 
Powers,  that  Power  shall  be  none  other  than  herself. 

Austria's  policy  in  the  Balkans  is  that  of  the  *  offensive- 
defensive  '  :  it  is  the  evil  heritage  of  the  Ausgleich,  which 
has  placed  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  an  advance  and  a  retreat  which  must 
jeopardize  her  ascendancy  over  her  Slavonic  subjects. 
Before  1908  it  cannot  be  said  that  her  policy  was  actually 
aggressive.  Her  interest  was  rather  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  to  convert  it  to  her  own 
advantage  by  a  policy  of  '  peaceful  penetration  '.  Such 
a  policy  could  only  prosper  so  long  as  the  Eastern 
Question  was  allowed  to  slumber :  that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  Russia  abstained  from  pressing  for  a  solution  of  those 
problems  which  had  been  shelved  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  Fortunately  for  Austria  her  rival  displayed  110 
anxiety  to  reopen  the  Eastern  Question.  Russia  desired 
to  have  her  hands  free  in  Europe  in  order  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Asia,  and  thus  until  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  fortune  continued  to 
smile  upon  Habsburg  projects.  Roumania  was  openly 
sympathetic  ;  Bulgaria,  at  least  not  hostile  ;  whilst 
even  Serbia,  under  the  degraded  rule  of  King  Milan, 
seemed  to  acquiesce  for  a  time  in  the  Austrian  policy 
of  strangulation.  The  eclipse  of  Russian  influence  in 
the  Balkans  at  this  period  is  exemplified  by  the  Tsar's 
famous  toast  to  '  Montenegro,  Russia's  only  sincere  and 
faithful  friend  ' .  Austria's  high-water  mark  was  reached 
in  1903,  when  Russia,  upon  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Japan,  acquiesced  in  the  famous  Miirzsteg 
Agreement.  The  essence  of  the  '  Miirzsteg  Programme  ' 
was  that  Russia  and  Austria  should  supervise  the  execu- 
tion of  a  joint  scheme  of  reforms  in  the  disturbed 
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province  of  Macedonia — in  other  words,  that  they  should 
exercise  a  condominium  in  Turkey-inrEurope.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  extended  into 
a  region  whither  it  had  never  hitherto  penetrated,  and 
the  dream  of  an  '  advance  to  Salonica  '  had  been  brought 
appreciably  nearer  to  fulfilment. 

Five  years  later,  in  1908,  an  Austrian  statesman,  com- 
mitted the  egregious  blunder  of  reopening  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  from  that  time  onwards  Habsburg  influ- 
ence in  the  Peninsula  has  waned.  How  Austria  came 
to  take  a  step  so  undoubtedly  contrary  to  her  interests 
requires  explanation.  In  1903  the  throne  of  Serbia 
passed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Karageorgevitches,  and  the 
Government  of  Belgrade,  alienated  by  the  economic 
hostility  of  Austria,  which  had  culminated  in  1905-6  in 
the  '  Pig  War  ',  reverted  to  a  Russophil  policy.  Mean- 
while the  political  situation  had  altered,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Germany  and  Austria,  not  only  in  the 
Balkans  but  in  Europe  at  large.  Russia  emerged  from 
the  Japanese  War  weakened,  it  is  true,  in  a  military 
sense,  but  disgusted  with  Asiatic  adventures  and  full  of 
resentment  against  Germany,  whom  she  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  of  having  inveigled  her  into  the  Man- 
churian  entanglement  in  order  to  ensure  that  her  hands 
should  be  tied  when  the  favourable  moment  should 
arrive  for  the  crushing  of  France — necessarily  the  first 
item  upon  Germany's  programme  of  World-Dominion. 
The  Tsar's  Government,  accordingly,  drew  closer  to 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  France  was  already  united 
in  the  Entente  Cordiale.  In  1907  an  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  was  negotiated,  and  thus  the  Triple  Entente 
came  into  being. 

This  modification  of  the  European  situation  coincided 
with  a  change  of  personnel  at  Vienna.  Two  tragic 
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figures  now  invite  our  attention,  those  of  Count  Aehren- 
thal  and  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  Both  men 
have  since  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  speak  with  full  knowledge  of  the  ideals 
which  inspired  two  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
of  recent  history.  Aehrenthal,  who  became  Foreign 
Minister  in  1906,  is  the  less  sympathetic  figure  of  the 
two  ;  he  seems  to  have  aspired  to  be  the  Bismarck  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  projects 
extended  even  further  and  that  he  may  have  dreamed 
of  transferring  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
from  Berlin  to  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Austria,  he  held, 
should  conduct  a  foreign  policy  worthy  of  her  position  as 
a  Great  Power  :  the  Dual  Monarchy  should  demonstrate 
to  Europe  that  '  the  old  horse  had  life  in  him  yet '.  The 
immediate  objective  of  Aehrenthal's  '  forward  policy ', 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  could  count  upon  the 
support  of  his  ally,  was  to  be  revenged  upon  Russia  for 
having  emancipated  herself  from  German  influences  and 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  Triple  Entente.  Where 
diplomacy  had  failed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  threats, 
and  Russia  must  receive  a  check  in  the  Balkans  as  an 
earnest  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
pursuit  of  an  anti-German  policy  in  Europe. 

It  is  permissible  to  believe  that  Francis  Ferdinand 
cherished  other  and  more  exalted  ambitions.  There  is 
strong  ground  for  thinking  that  the  late  heir-apparent 
had  pondered,  during  long  years  of  apprenticeship  and 
self-effacement,  over  the  problems  which  must  some  day 
confront  him  as  Francis  Joseph's  successor,  and  that  he 
had  formed  the  opinion  that  a  policy  of  maintaining  the 
Slavs  in  perpetual  subjection  furnished  but  a  slender 
guarantee  for  the  future  of  an  empire  in  which  the 
Slav  element  was  numerically  preponderant.  Francis 
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Ferdinand  was  accounted  a  '  dark  horse '  whilst  he  lived, 
and  it  may  be  that  projects  have  been  attributed  to 
him  which  he  never  in  fact  entertained.  However  that 
may  be,  he  was  universally  credited  with  the  design  of 
abolishing  '  Dualism  ',  and  substituting  what  is  known 
as  '  Trialism  '  as  the  basis  of  the  Habsburg  state.  The 
essence  of  this  scheme  lay  in  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  Serbo-Croatian  provinces  under  Habsburg  govern- 
ment into  a  single  Southern-Slavonic  kingdom  strong 
enough  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  in  a  composite  monarchy,  the  framework  of 
which  would  henceforth  be  triple,  not  dual.  Southern 
Slav  was  to  be  admitted  to  equality  with  German  and 
Magyar,  and  the  policy  of  the  Ausgleich  reversed.  More- 
over, this  national  Slavonic  kingdom  might  further  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  still  larger  organism  in  which  even 
those  fragments  of  the  Serb  people  at  present  indepen- 
dent might  some  day  consent  to  be  incorporated.  The 
entire  Serbo-Croatian  race  would  thus  attain  to  unity, 
but  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Habsburgs,  not  of  the 
Karageorge  vitches . 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  designs  of  Archduke  and 
Foreign  Minister  ran  parallel.  Each  involved  the  pur- 
suit of  a  '  forward  policy '  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
resumption  of  Austria's  '  march  to  Salonica  '.  Aehren- 
thal's  first  step  towards  the  coveted  goal  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution  of  July ,  1908, 
to  reopen  the  whole  Eastern  Question  by  decreeing  the 
definitive  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  The  immorality  of  Aehrenthal's  action 
lay  not  in  the  annexation  itself — Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
had  been  Austrian  territory  in  all  but  name  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  there  was  no  more  ground  for  imagining  that 
Austria  would  ever  withdraw  from  them  than  for  sup- 
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posing  that  Great  Britain  will  ever  voluntarily  evacuate 
Egypt — but  in  the  diplomatic  chicanery  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  Austria  cynically  tore  up  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  and  the  more  recent  Murzsteg  Agreement, 
Russia  was  shamelessly  tricked,  and  the  indignation  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  excited  by  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  Turkey.  In  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
Aehrenthal's  coup  evoked  a  passionate  outburst  of  resent- 
ment. So  long  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina  had  remained 
even  in  name  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  Serbs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Principality  had  never 
renounced  hope  of  some  day  effecting  a  union  with  their 
kinsfolk  in  the  occupied  provinces.  Those  hopes  were 
now  dashed  to  the  ground.  Serbia  clamoured  for  war, 
Russia  lodged  an  indignant  protest,  and  the  ferment  in 
Belgrade  and  St.  Petersburg  spread  to  the  Slavs  of  the 
Monarchy  and  awakened  an  echo  even  in  distant  Prague. 
For  some  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  duel  between 
Teuton  and  Slav  was  about  to  be  decided  by  force  of 
arms.  But  at  the  critical  moment,  in  March,  1909,  when 
war  between  Russia  and  Austria  appeared  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  hours,  Germany  made  her  dramatic  intervention 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Tsar's  Government,  realizing 
that  Russia  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
Asiatic  disasters  to  risk  a  rupture  with  her  powerful 
neighbour,  yielded  to  the  threat  of  immediate  hostilities. 
The  Serb  States,  deserted  by  their  protector,  had  no 
choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  apparent  extinction  of 
their  hopes  ;  and  thus  the  crisis  was  for  the  moment 
averted. 

It  was  merely  a  postponement.  In  reopening  the 
Eastern  Question  Aehrenthal  had  raised  a  spectre  which 
Austrian  diplomacy  has  since  proved  unable  to  lay.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tsar  would  forget  the 
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humiliation  which  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Austria's  '  ally  in  shining  armour '  ;  and  from  1909 
onwards  Russia  has  been  consciously  preparing  for  the 
struggle  which  was  plainly  inevitable.  For  two  years, 
however,  the  Balkan  cauldron  merely  simmered,  whilst 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  strove  for  the  diplomatic 
mastery  at  Constantinople.  Germany  won  the  day,  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  henceforward 
became  more  Germanophil  even  than  that  of  Abdul 
Hamid  himself.  Meanwhile  Italy  was  the  next  great 
Power  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  convulsions  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Profiting  by  the  preoccupation  of 
her  German  ally  in  the  Morocco  Question,  she  determined 
to  press  her  own  claims  upon  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1911  she  declared 
war  upon  Turkey  and  invaded  Tripoli.  We  have  the 
sanction  of  no  less  an  authority  than  General  Bernhardi 
for  the  statement  that  Italy's  action  in  Tripoli  was  the 
outcome  of  '  an  undisguised  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  Triple  Alliance '.  Germany  was  placed  in  a  position 
of  extreme  difficulty  between  her  obligations  to  her 
Italian  '  ally  '  and  to  her  Turkish  friend  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  Turco-Italian  conflict  served  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  acute  rivalry  which  has  always  existed 
between  Austrian  and  Italian  interests  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  operations  of  the  Italian  fleet  off  the  coasts  of 
Albania  brought  the  two  allies,  as  Bernhardi  confesses, 
'  to  the  brink  of  war  '.  Thus  the  first-fruits  of  Aehren- 
thal's  annexation  of  Bosnia  had  been  the  estrangement 
of  Italy,  the  resentment  of  Russia,  and,  most  ominous 
of  all,  the  consolidation  of  Slav  sentiment  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 
The  Turco-Italian  War  is  one  of  the  least  interesting 
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in  history  ;  but  it  must  rank  amongst  the  most  momen- 
tous in  its  consequences,  for  it  sounded  the  knell  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  The  Tripolitan  campaign 
had  exposed  the  military  impotence  of  Turkey  and 
excited  the  cupidity  of  her  Balkan  neighbours  at  the 
same  time  that  their  indignation  was  kindled  by  the 
atrocities  which  disgraced  the  Young  Turkish  regime 
in  Macedonia.  During  the  winter  of  1911-12  the  Balkan 
League  came  into  being,  and  the  Slav  States  of  the 
Peninsula  agreed  to  sink  their  mutual  jealousies  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  a  common  foe.  Roumania 
alone  preferred  to  stand  outside  the  combination  and 
to  adhere,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  Germanic  interest.  We 
know  now  that  the  idea  of  a  Balkan  League  did  not 
emanate, as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  from  Russia, much 
less,  as  an  imaginative  American  writer  asserts,  from 
the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  League  was 
indigenous  in  its  origin  ;  the  initiative  towards  its  forma- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Balkan  States  themselves,  in 
particular  by  Greece,  and  the  credit  for  having  contri- 
buted to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue  must 
be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  an  English  journalist. 
At  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  the  League  con- 
stituted a  diplomatic  triumph  for  Russia.  To  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  stunning  blow.  Austria's 
attitude  towards  the  Balkan  kingdoms,  as  towards  her 
own  subject  peoples,  has  always  been  dictated  by  the 
principle  divide  et  impera — '  create  dissensions,  if  you 
wish  to  rule  '.  Ever  since  1867  Habsburg  statesmen 
have  lived  in  fear  of  the  formation  even  of  a  single 
strong  Slavonic  state,  let  alone  of  a  combination  of  such 
states,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Bosnia. 
The  danger  which  Austria  dreaded  had  at  last  become 
real.  To  such  a  pass  had  Aehrenthal's  '  forward  policy  ' 
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brought  the  empire  whose  destinies  had  been  entrusted 
to  him. 

But  whilst  the  League  was  still  in  embryo  Aehrenthal 
himself  disappeared  from  the  scene.  He  retired  from 
office  early  in  1912,  and  his  premature  death  followed 
shortly  afterwards.  If  Aehrenthal  may  be  regarded  as 
the  evil  genius  of  Austria,  his  successor,  Count  Berchtold, 
has  contrived  to  bring  the  Dual  Monarchy  apparently 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  new  Foreign  Minister  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty — nay  more,  that  it  was  one  which  probably  did 
not  admit  of  solution  in  a  sense  favourable  to  Habsburg 
interests.  A  brief  campaign  at  the  end  of  1912  laid 
Turkey  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Allies,  and  Austria 
saw  her  interests  threatened  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  was  not  enough  that  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  should  have  joined  hands  in  the  Sanjak, 
which  had  so  long  sundered  them  ;  worse  than  this, 
whilst  the  Montenegrins  laid  siege  to  Scutari,  the  metro- 
polis of  northern  Albania,  the  Serbs  penetrated  further 
to  the  south  and  west  and  fought  their  way  to  the 
Adriatic  at  Durazzo.  Austria's  path  to  the  Aegean  was 
effectively  closed,  and  Salonica  itself,  the  goal  of  Habs- 
burg ambitions  in  the  Balkans,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  To  complete  the  discomfiture  of  Pan- 
German  intriguers  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  had 
shown  itself  the  willing  tool  of  Hohenzollern  and  Habs- 
burg, appeared  to  be  fatally  crippled,  whilst  the  Dual 
Monarchy  was  faced  by  the  peril  of  an  aggrandized 
Serbia  who  might  be  suspected  of  the  design  to  conduct 
a  subversive  nationalist  propaganda  amongst  the  Serbs 
of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  battle  which  Austrian  statesmen  had  been 
waging  for  a  generation  was  plainly  lost ;  but  it  might 
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still  be  possible  to  save  something  from  the  debacle 
and  to  obviate  the  most  fatal  effects  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  most  immediately  pressing  need  was  that  the 
Balkan  League  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  newly- 
found  unity  of  the  Slav  States  shattered.  Certain 
sacrifices,  it  is  true,  were  inevitable  ;  the  Allies  could 
not  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Austria  had  already  withdrawn  her  troops  from  the 
Sanjak  in  1909 — a  concession  which  her  statesmen 
have  never  ceased  to  account  unto  themselves  for 
righteousness  :  she  now  consented  that  the  coveted 
province  should  be  partitioned  between  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins,  and  thus  renounced,  to  all  appearances, 
her  programme  of  advance  to  the  Aegean.  But  on 
the  question  of  Scutari  and  Durazzo,  Austria  stood 
firm.  Albania  could  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  Serbian, 
in  other  words  a  Russian,  sphere  of  influence  ;  if  Serbia 
desired  access  to  the  sea  she  must  find  it  through 
the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivari.  Since  Albania 
could  not  be  restored  to  Turkey,  Albania  must  be  con- 
stituted an  independent  State.  The  cry  of  '  Albania 
for  the  Albanians  '  was  in  reality  the  trump  card  in 
the  diplomatic  game.  In  proposing  this  solution, 
Austria  would  be  able  to  count  upon  the  diplomatic 
support  of  Italy,  who  was  as  much  interested  as  herself 
in  preventing  the  Adriatic  seaboard  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  third  party ;  whilst  by  insisting  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Serbians,  Count  Berchtold  might 
even  achieve  the  feat  of  '  killing  two  birds  with  a  single 
stone  '.  Serbia,  if  forbidden  to  expand  into  Albania, 
would  inevitably  demand  compensation  in  another 
quarter,  and  that  other  quarter  could  only  be  Macedonia, 
the  lion's  share  of  which  her  Bulgarian  ally  had  already 
earmarked  for  herself.  In  other  words,  an  opportunity 
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would  be  provided  of  driving  a  wedge  between  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  of  bringing  about  a  total 
disruption  of  the  League.  It  was  even  possible  that 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  might  actually  go  to  war,  and  that 
the  latter  Power  would  pick  Austria's  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  her  by  disposing  of  the  Serbian  bogy 
for  good  and  all. 

The  scheme  was  Machiavellian,  and  it  came  within 
measurable  distance  of  success.  The  Serbs  were  duly 
ejected  from  Durazzo,  and  the  '  Powers  ',  after  much 
wrangling,  recognized  Albania  as  an  independent  State. 
The  question  of  Scutari,  however,  brought  Europe  to 
the  verge  of  war.  King  Nicholas  pleaded  hard  for 
permission  to  keep  his  '  ewe  lamb  '  ;  but  Austria  was 
adamant,  Russia  gave  counsels  of  moderation,  and 
ultimately  the  Montenegrins  were  induced  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Moreover,  Count  Berchtold  succeeded 
in  hitting  the  more  distant  mark  at  which  he  was 
aiming.  Serbia  demanded  from  her  ally  a  larger  share 
of  Macedonia  than  had  been  assigned  to  her  before  the 
war  ;  but  Bulgaria,  doubtless  stiffened  by  Austrian 
backing,  refused  to  abate  one  jot  of  her  pretensions, 
and  a  rift  was  thus  opened  between  Serbia  and  Greece 
on  the  one  side  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.  The  Balkan 
League  had  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Austrian  diplomacy  appeared  to  have  scored  an 
easy  triumph,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Count  Berchtold 
had  committed  two  mistakes.  It  was  a  cardinal  error 
to  stake  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Monarchy  upon 
a  very  problematical  victory  for  Bulgaria  in  the  event 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  Allies  developing  into  an 
armed  conflict.  The  Austrian  Foreign  Office  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  ill-served  during  recent  years 
by  the  General  Staff  :  Austrian  estimates  of  the  value 
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of  the  armies  of  foreign  Powers — and,  indeed,  of  their 
own — have  invariably  been  falsified  by  the  event. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  in  1912  Austrian  military 
experts  had  clung  to  the  delusion  that  the  Turks  would 
dispose  of  the  armies  of  the  Balkan  League,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1913  Berchtold  looked  to 
Bulgaria,  '  the  Prussia  of  the  Balkans  ',  to  make  short 
work  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  A  scarcely  less  costly 
blunder  was  the  alienation  of  Roumania.  That  little 
Latin  State  had  proved  herself  in  the  past  a  valuable 
ally  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  She  had  abstained  from 
throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  League  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  and  she  now  demanded  from  Bulgaria 
a  slight  rectification  of  frontier  by  way  of  '  compensa- 
tion '  for  her  neighbour's  aggrandizement  in  Macedonia. 
It  was  natuial  that  she  should  look  to  Austria  to  uphold 
her  interests  ;  but  Count  Berchtold  displayed  marked 
reluctance  to  put  pressure  upon  a  Government  on  whom 
he  was  relying  to  fight  Austria's  battle  against  the 
Serb  peril,  and  thus  Roumania 's  claims  were  only 
partially  satisfied.  Roumania  bided  her  time,  but  she 
did  not  forget  the  slight. 

Count  Berchtold  had  alienated  Roumania  in  order 
to  conciliate  Bulgaria.  The  extent  of  his  miscalcula- 
tions was  soon  apparent.  Bulgaria,  determined  to 
prove  herself  '  the  Prussia  of  the  Balkans  '  in  more 
senses  than  one,  attacked  her  allies  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  Roumania — undoubtedly  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Russia,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  see  Bulgaria 
chastised  for  having  allowed  herself  to  be  used  as  Austria's 
cat's-paw — threw  her  sword  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  Serbia  and  Greece.  A  month's  campaign  (July,  1913) 
sufficed  to  bring  the  Allies  within  striking  distance  of 
Sofia,  whilst  the  Turks  took  advantage  of  their  late 
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adversary's  embarrassment  to  recover  Adrianople  and 
part  of  Thrace.  Count  Berchtold  realized,  too  late, 
that  he  had  '  put  his  money  on  the  wrong  horse  '. 
Roumania,  not  Bulgaria,  was  left  the  arbiter  of  the 
situation,  and  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  embodied 
a  settlement  which  coincided  with  the  views  of  Rou- 
manian diplomatists.  Macedonia  was  partitioned  in 
accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  Serbs  and  Greeks, 
and  a  balance  of  power  was  established  between  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  amongst  whom,  however, 
Roumania  was  left  with  the  determining  voice.  Serbia, 
so  far  from  being  crushed  as  Berchtold  had  anticipated, 
had  emerged  yet  stronger  and  more  self-confident  from 
her  second  ordeal. 

The  situation  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
was  one  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  Austria  to 
acquiesce  indefinitely.  Count  Berchtold  has  since 
admitted  to  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  that  he  regarded 
the  settlement  of  1913  as  'of  a  highly  artificial  character ', 
and  that  '  he  had  never  had  much  belief  in  its  per- 
manence '.  The  original  Balkan  League  had  vanished, 
but  a  new  and  more  threatening  confederacy  had  taken 
its  place.  The  alliance  of  Roumania,  Serbia,  and 
Greece  was  distinctly  more  alarming  to  Austrian  states- 
men than  the  earlier  combination  of  the  latter  two 
Powers  with  Bulgaria.  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  aspira- 
tions had  clashed  in  Macedonia  ;  whereas  Serbia  and 
Roumania  possessed  a  genuine  community  of  interest 
in  their  mutual  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Serbs 
and  Roumans  still  '  groaning  beneath  the  Habsburg 
yoke  '.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  alliance, 
originally  called  into  being  to  withstand  Bulgaria's 
pretensions  to  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkans,  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  be  directed  immediately  against 
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the  Dual  Monarchy.  Moreover,  sundry  developments 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  tended  to  confirm 
Habsburg  statesmen  in  the  conviction  which  had  long 
been  growing,  that  AehrenthaFs  precipitancy  in  reopen- 
ing the  Eastern  Question  had  forged  a  knot  which  it 
was  beyond  the  skill  of  mere  diplomacy  to  untie.  The 
visit  of  Nicholas  II  to  Constanza  showed  that  Russia 
was  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  League,  and  that 
Roumania,  so  long  regarded  as  an  Austrian  satellite, 
was  steadily  gravitating  towards  the  Russian  orbit. 
Again,  Prince  William's  brief  and  burlesque  career 
as  the  ruler  of  independent  Albania  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  emphasize  the  conflict  between  Austrian 
and  Italian  interests  in  the  Adriatic.  A  prolongation 
of  the  experiment  could  scarcely  fail  to  drive  Italy 
into  the  hostile  camp,  especially  since  she,  no  less  than 
Serbia  and  the  sister  Latin  kingdom  of  Roumania,  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  *  Austrian 
Question  '.  Most  ominous  of  all,  the  growing  ferment 
amongst  the  Slavs  of  the  Monarchy,  the  inevitable 
and  foreseen  result  of  Serbia's  aggrandizement,  was 
already  awakening  an  echo  among  the  Roumans  of 
Transylvania. 

The  *  Question  of  Austria  ',  in  a  word,  was  growing 
ripe  for  solution.  It  was  not  to  the  interest  of  German 
and  Magyar  to  delay  the  issue.  Every  year  might  be 
expected  to  see  the  Balkan  League  grow  stronger, 
Russia  more  prepared,  and  the  hostility  of  Italy  more 
undisguised.  Every  day  must  bring  the  aged  Francis 
Joseph  closer  to  the  tomb,  and  the  crazy  structure  of 
which  his  personality  constituted  the  chief  cement, 
nearer  to  its  inevitable  collapse.  War  at  no  distant 
date  was  certain  :  it  was  well  that  it  should  come 
whilst  Francis  Joseph  was  still  alive,  whilst  Italy  and 
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Roumania  might  be  regarded  as  possible  neutrals,  and  be- 
fore Serbia  had  recovered  from  two  exhausting  campaigns. 
And  if  Austria  stood  to  gain  by  an  immediate  decision, 
still  more  was  it  to  the  interest  of  her  ally  to  precipitate 
the  crisis.  If  Germany  must  face  the  world  in  arms — 
an  event  which  twenty  years  of  a  '  Mailed  Fist '  policy 
had  rendered  inevitable — it  was  clearly  desirable  to 
force  matters  to  an  issue  before  one  partner  to  the 
Triplice  had  perished  of  internal  combustion  and  the 
other  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  What  observers 
of  Near  Eastern  politics  had  foreseen  ever  since  the 
Eastern  Question  was  reopened  has  come  to  pass. 
The  emergence  of  the  '  Austrian  Question  '  and  the 
danger  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy 
have  impelled  the  German  military  caste  to  a  prema- 
ture avowal  of  its  plans.  The  Kaiser's  hand  has  been 
forced  whilst  the  trump  card  of  naval  supremacy  is 
still  in  his  opponent's  possession.  Germany,  in  a  word, 
has  chosen  the  '  Day ',  but  the  day  which  she  has  chosen 
is  not  the  day  which  she  would  have  chosen  to  choose. 

Nothing  save  a  pretext  was  wanting  to  plunge  the 
world  into  war.  At  the  psychological  moment  a  casus 
belli  was  forthcoming  in  the  assassination  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife  in  the  Bosnian  capital  on  June  28 
— a  crime  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
immediately  attributed  to  Serbian  conspirators.  Who 
planned  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  we  do  not  know, 
probably  we  shall  never  know  ;  but  we  do  know  the 
value  of  the  evidence  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  did  not  scorn  to  bring  forward  upon  the  last 
occasion  when  the  exigencies  of  their  foreign  policy 
rendered  it  desirable  to  frame  an  indictment  against  the 
Serbian  people.1  Speculation  as  to  the  responsibility  for 

1  A  detailed  account  of  the  Agram  and  Friedjung  Trials  of  1908-9 
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the  deed  is  profitless  :  if  we  apply  the  motto  cui  bono  ? 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  con- 
flicting interests  stood  to  profit  by  Francis  Ferdinand's 
'  removal ' .  If  the  success  of  the  Archduke's  Trialist 
schemes  would  have  imperilled  the  fulfilment  of  Serbian 
national  aspirations,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  would  have 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  German  and  Magyar  ascen- 
dancy within  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  In  any  case  it 
will  perhaps  be  wise  not  to  invest  the  murder  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  with  undue  historical  significance.  Evidence 
is  gradually  accumulating  to  show  that  minute  prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  war  were  already  in  progress 
upon  the  side  of  Germany  and  Austria  some  days  before 
the  crime  at  Sarajevo. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  distinguish 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  to  cast  upon  the 
former  Power  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  present 
conflict.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Germany's  ally 
can  be  exonerated.  The  terms  of  the  Austrian  note  of 
July  23,  a  document  surely  unique  amongst  ultimatums, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Austria  desired  war  with 
Serbia,  and  if  war  with  Serbia,  war  with  Russia  ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Count  Berchtold  allowed 
himself  to  be  deluded  into  imagining  that  Russia  would 
sit  still  under  another  such  humiliation  as  she  had 
suffered  in  1909.  Nor  can  Austria's  apologists  plead 
that  her  statesmen  exerted  themselves  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  avert  the  threatening  conflagration.  Austria's 

may  be  found  in  The  Southern-Slav  Question,  by  Scotus  Viator 
(R.  W.  Seton-Watson).  The  Friedjung  Trial,  the  interest  of  which 
eclipses  that  of  the  Dreyfus  Case,  established  the  fact  that  the 
allegations  upon  which  the  projected  Austrian  declaration  of  war 
against  Serbia  in  1909  was  to  have  been  based  were  founded  upon 
documents  fabricated  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  Legation  at  Belgrade. 
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twelfth-hour  repentance,  to  which  the  British  Ambas- 
sador refers  in  his  message  of  September  1  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  is  rendered  suspect  by  the  fact  that  the  concessions 
which,  according  to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  '  might  have 
saved  Europe  from  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  in 
history ',  were  withheld  until  after  Germany  had  already 
dispatched  her  ultimatums  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris — 
in  other  words,  until  a  pacific  solution  of  the  crisis  had 
been  rendered  impossible.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  this  is  Austria's,  no  less  than  Germany's  war. 

Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between 
the  allies.  Germany  is  animated  by  offensive,  Austria- 
Hungary  primarily  by  defensive  ambitions .  Government 
and  people  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  are  alike  convinced  that 
they  have  no  alternative  save  to  subdue  Serbia  or  sooner 
or  later  to  submit  to  mutilation  at  her  hands.  Bern- 
hardi's  rallying-cry,  Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang — '  World- 
Dominion  or  Downfall ' — is  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
position  in  which  Germany  and  Austria  stand  to-day. 
Germany  draws  the  sword  inspired  by  a  hope  ;  Austria, 
haunted  by  a  fear.  Germany  deems  that  the  hour  has 
struck  to  translate  her  vision  of  Weltmacht  into  sub- 
stance ;  Austria  trembles  lest  the  war  which  she  has 
provoked  with  the  object  of  averting,  may  merely 
accelerate  her  inevitable  Niedergang. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF 
ITALY  SINCE  1870 

FOREIGN  policy  is,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of  business,  not 
of  sentiment,  and  for  no  country  is  this  more  true  than 
for  Italy.  Her  history  has  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
her  the  lesson  that  friends  in  international  politics  are 
only  less  dangerous  than  enemies  ;  and  the  eternal  laws 
of  geography  have  made  her  policy,  of  necessity,  oppor- 
tunist and  complicated.  It  must,  again,  be  remembered 
that  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
old  :  the  taxes  are  heavy,  Lombardy  in  the  North  and 
Romagna  in  the  East  have  economic  difficulties  to  cope 
with,  while  the  South  has  been  handicapped  by  illiteracy, 
crime,  and  earthquake.  A  new  and  anxious  colony  has 
just  been  acquired  in  Tripoli,  and  a  policy  of  risk  or 
adventure  is  the  last  thing  to  be  expected  from  Italy 
for  some  years  to  come.  One  other  general  considera- 
tion offers  itself.  Italy  will  pursue  her  own  policy  ; 
the  days  of  tutelage  are  over,  and  no  amount  of  literary, 
artistic,  or  moral  sympathy  will  deflect  her  path,  or 
incline  her  to  a  policy  which  does  not  offer  her  manifest 
advantages. 

For  the  present  purpose,  the  modern  policy  of  Italy 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  epochs  :  the  first 
runs  from  1870  to  1896,  the  second  is  from  1896  to  the 
present  day.  Not  that  the  year  1896  marks  an  abrupt 
or  sweeping  change,  but  a  different  trend  or  atmosphere 
is  certainly  associated  with  Italian  policy  from  that  date. 
From  1848  to  1870 -Italy  was  engaged  in  the  urgent 
work  of  achieving  her  national  unity.  The  stages  were 
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slow,  and  each  advance  was  purchased  at  a  fearful 
cost  of  men,  treasure,  and  morale.  On  the  whole  Italy 
worked  out  her  own  salvation.  England  lent  her  a  lofty 
and  spasmodic  patronage  ;  Austria  thrice  fought  her  ; 
Napoleon  III  helped  her  to  Lombardy  in  1859,  but 
either  discouraged  or  positively  vetoed  her  acquisition 
of  Venetia,  Central  Italy,  and  Rome .;  Prussia  gave  her 
Venetia  in  1866  to  purchase  her  assistance  against 
Austria,  but  forced  a  peace  upon  her  which  left  the 
Trentino  and  Istria,  which  were  essentially  Italian 
territory,  still  in  Austrian  hands.  Only  the  accident 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  allowed  Italy  to  make 
Home  her  capital  so  early  as  1870. 

One  feeling  above  all  was  inherited  from  this  period  of 
struggle  :  it  was  a  deep-rooted  and  a  well -justified  suspi- 
cion  and  dislike  of  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
had  used  Italy  for  his  own  purposes  against  Austria,  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  creating  a  strong  national  State 
on  his  southern  frontiers.  For  the  limited  assistance 
he  gave,  he  took  as  his  price  the  province  of  Savoy 
and  the  district  of  Nice,  and  though  he  was  forced  by 
the  intensity  of  national  feeling  to  allow  Italy  to  take 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Papal  States  in  1861, 
he  firmly  vetoed  the  occupation  of  Rome  itself.  At  his 
insistence  and  by  his  help  Garibaldi's  dash  on  Rome 
was  frustrated  at  Mentana,  and  under  the  French 
clerical  influence  he  maintained  a  garrison  in  Rome  till 
1870.  It  was  small  wonder  that  his  appeal  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  for  help  against  Germany  fell  on  deaf  ears  : 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  generation  of  Italians  who 
had  lived  through  the  years  of  emancipation  retained 
a  dislike  of  France  that  vitally  affected  later  history. 
Another  motive,  also,  gave  impetus  to  this  hostility 
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Italy,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  is  a  mari- 
time Power  :  it  is  against  her  interest  that  any  other 
Power  should  dominate  the  Mediterranean  by  a  navy 
of  great  superiority,  by  colonies  on  the  North  African 
coasts,  or  by  a  commercial  monopoly  in  the  Near  East. 
Now  France  had  taken  Algeria  in  1830,  and  any  exten- 
sion of  her  dominion  in  Africa  alarmed  Italian  suscepti- 
bilities. In  1878  the  friends  of  Turkey,  who  had 
supported  her  against  Russia  and  Roumania,  exacted 
their  pound  of  flesh  ;  Cyprus  was  assigned  to  Great 
Britain,  while  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  the  same 
year  it  was  agreed  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that 
France  might  take  Tunis.  This  she  did  in  1881,  and 
as  the  direct  consequence  Italy  made  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  Germany  and  Austria -Hungary.  Before  we  enter 
on  the  results  of  this  momentous  step,  or  show  what  it 
enabled  Italy  to  do  and  what  it  forbade,  we  must 
explain  the  general  conditions  of  the  Alliance,  as  they 
appeared  to  Italian  eyes. 

The  Alliance  was,  of  course,  advantageous  to  all  three 
partners,  or  they  would  not  have  made  it.  To  Germany 
it  meant  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  isolation  that  Bis- 
marck tried  without  ceasing  to  draw  round  France  : 
it  promised  a  naval  base  in  the  Mediterranean  and  a 
colonial  rival  for  France  and  Great  Britain.  To  Austria 
the  treaty  provided  some  freedom  from  the  agitation  of 
the  Irredentists,  the  party  who  claimed  the  Trentino 
and  Istria  as  part  of  Italy  still  unredeemed  (irredenta), 
and  it  gave  some  additional  support  against  the  advance 
of  Russian  influences  in  the  Balkans.  But  to  Italy  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Italy  was  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  Powers  :  every  other  country  had 
had  some  aspiration  fulfilled  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
Italy  alone  went  begging.  The  Pope  and  the  Ultra- 
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montane  party  in  Europe  still  hoped  to  re-establish  the 
Temporal  Power  ;  the  military  strength  of  Germany 
was  the  sole  hope  for  Italy  to  keep  what  she  had  or 
to  ensure  future  progress.  With  France  estranged  and 
Russia  uninterested,  Italy  might  hope  to  get  at  least 
as  much  from  Austria  by  the  good  offices  of  Germany 
as  by  maintaining  an  impotent  hostility  towards  her. 
It  must,  again,  never  be  forgotten  that  while  Bismarck 
held  office  (that  is,  till  1890),  participation  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  did  not  involve  for  Italy  the  strained  relations 
with  Russia  and  with  Great  Britain  which  its  more 
recent  developments  have  implied.  Bismarck  made  it 
one  of  his  maxims  not  to  alienate  Russia,  and  more  than 
once  a  league  of  the  three  emperors  entered  into  his  plans. 
It  is  equally  plain  that,  so  long  as  Lord  Salisbury  pre- 
sided over  the  Foreign  Office,  the  relations  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  so  hostile  that  Italy  lost  nothing,  so 
far  as  British  goodwill  went,  by  being  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

The  outstanding  figure  in  Italian  politics  from  1878 
to  1896  was  undoubtedly  Crispi.  He  belonged  to  the 
Revolutionary  generation  ;  he  had  helped  Garibaldi  in 
his  attempt  to  raid  Rome  ;  he  had  a  candid  dislike  of 
France,  and  scented  the  Vatican  in  every  breeze  from 
the  Riviera.  His  letters  seem  to  show  a  susceptibility 
to  flattery  of  which  Bismarck  took  the  fullest  advantage, 
and  while  Crispi  was  in  power  the  Triple  Alliance  had  no 
more  eloquent  and  unhesitating  friend. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  choosing  to  adhere 
firmly  to  this  Alliance  the  Italians  held  on  to  the  only 
constant  and  solid  fact  that  existed  in  European  politics 
between  1882  and  1896.  Germany  and  Austria  formed 
a  coalition  whose  interests  were  perfectly  consistent, 
whose  objects  were  entirely  concerted.  Meanwhile, 
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France  and  Great  Britain  were  sparring  over  Egypt, 
Indo -China,  or  Morocco.  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
more  than  once  nearly  came  to  blows  over  Afghanistan 
and  the  road  to  India .  By-enUsiingiiL  the~Tnple  Alliance 
Italy  secured  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
seems  agreed  that  in  1887  a  convention  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  countries  whereby  Great  Britain  under- 
took to  safeguard  Italian  interests  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  against  France.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed  in 
1887  for  a  further  term  of  six  years,  and  this  time  the 
terms  were  more  generous  to  Italy  ;  her  allies  guaranteed 
her  interests  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
a  concession  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  Austrian  fears  of 
Russian  action  and  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  Balkans 
since  the  blow  for  freedom  struck  by  Bulgaria  in  1885. 
Whatever  one's  opinion  of  the  moral  aspects  of  Bis- 
marck's policy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  superla- 
tively clever.  Anxious  to  consolidate  the  position  of 
Germany  in  Europe  and  to  complete  the  humiliation  of 
France,  he  encouraged  all  the  possible  rivals  of  Germany 
to  carry  their  ambitions  into  the  scramble  for  places  in 
the  sun  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  English  in  Egypt  offset 
the  French  in  Tunis  ;  the  Russians  in  Merv  and  Penjdeh 
balanced  the  English  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Afghanistan. 
Pursuing  the  same  policy  of  pin-pricks  to  France,  he  urged 
Crispi  to  realize  the  old  ambitions  of  Italy  to  become  a 
colonial  Power,  and  since  it  was  impossible  in  those  days  of 
Anglo-Turkish  friendship  to  take  Tripoli,  Crispi  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  1870  a  private  company 
had  bought,  with  the  help  of  public  money,  the  port  of 
Assab  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  and  this  was  in  1882 
transferred  to  the  State.  In  1885  Massowah  was  occupied 
and  gradually  developed  into  the  Colony  of  Eritrea  ;  in 
1889  the  Italian  strip  of  Somaliland  was  added. 
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Relations  with  France,  which  were  bad  enough  in  any 
case,  were  greatly  embittered  by  the  Italian  repudiation 
of  the  commercial  treaty  dating  from  1881  ;  a  treaty 
which,  the  Italians  claimed,  hampered  their  industry 
unfairly.  A  severe  tariff  war  continued  for  nearly  ten 
years.  After  1886,  Italian  workmen  were  maltreated 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  disputes  as  to  the  status 
of  each  other's  citizens  in  Massowah  and  in  Tunis 
made  things  worse.  The  effect  of  these  events  was  seen 
in  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1891  :  this  was  to 
last  for  another  six  years,  or,  if  not  then  denounced  by 
one  of  the  allies,  for  twelve  years  ;  a  clause  was  also  in- 
serted whereby  Italy  pledged  herself  in  case  of  need  to 
send  two  army  corps  through  the  Tyrol  to  attack  France.1 

This  marks  the  feenith  of  the  Alliance  :  from  that  time 
it  is  possible  to  mark  the  tide  setting,  though  very  slowly, 
the  other  way  ;  the  Alliance  needs  more  effort  to  keep 
it  alive,  the  influence  of  Germany  as  middleman  between 
Austria  and  Italy  is  called  for  a  little  more  every  year. 

The  commercial  war  with  France  and  the  withdrawal 
of  French  capital  caused  great  distress  in  Italy,  but  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  moral  havoc  and  the 
dreadful  blow  to  the  national  prestige  brought  about  by 
the  collapse  of  their  colonial  policy.  In  1891  the 
Emperor  Menelek  tore  up  the  treaty  he  had  made,  and 
forbade  the  Italians  to  penetrate  farther  into  Abyssinia  ; 
after  some  years  of  border  warfare  Crispi  adopted  an 
energetic  policy,  and  in  1895  ordered  an  army  to  occupy 
Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  a  State  tributary  to  Abys- 
sinia. On  March  1,  1896,  the  battle  of  Adowa  was 
fought ;  the  Italians'lost  10,000  men  killed  and  wounded, 
were  forced  to  recognize  the  complete  independence  of 

1  This  clause,  it  is  understood,  was  dropped  when  the  treaty  was 
renewed  in  1902. 
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Abyssinia  by  a  treaty  of  November,  and  abandoned  the 
protectorate  they  had  claimed.  This  was  the  end  of  the- 
policy  of  adventure,  and  when  in  1899  the  Government 
pegged  out  a  claim  in  China  like  other  Great  Powers  and 
proposed  to  occupy  the  Bay  of  San  Mun,  public  opinion 
in  Italy  forced  them  to  withdraw.  Labour  troubles  and 
political  factions  were  disorganizing  the  State,  and  in  the 
last  five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Italy  was  in  a 
sorry  state.  But  while  she  was  setting  her  house  in 
order,  the  whole  face  of  European  politics  was  being 
changed. 

The  first  consequence  of  Bismarck's  disappearance 
was  a  better  understanding  between  France  and  Russia, 
which  began  in  1891  and  grew  in  strength.  Pan- 
Slavism — the  dream  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Balkan 
Slavs  with  Holy  Russia — became  every  day  a  more 
tangible  force  in  politics.  Almost  simultaneously,  Italy 
began  to  mend  her  relations  with  France  :  in  1896 
Visconti  Venosta  brought  about  a  Franco -Italian  Con- 
vention which  settled  disputes  of  trade  and  navigation 
rights  in  Tunis,  and  in  1898  a  new  commercial  treaty  was 
completed.  In  the  same  year  the  long  period  of  Anglo- 
French  rivalry  in  Egypt  culminated  in  the  Fashoda 
incident,  and  thereafter  ended.  The  South  Africa  War 
at  the  end  of  the  century  had  this  import  for  Italy,  that 
the  German  attitude  to  the  Avar  and  the  passing  of  the 
German  Navy  Law  of  1900  destroyed  the  friendship  of 
Germany  with  Great  Britain.  In  1904  the  arrangement 
known  as  the  '  Entente  ',  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  first  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  ;  it 
was  especially  directed  towards  the  mutual  safeguarding 
of  British  supremacy  in  Egypt  and  French  supremacy  in 
Morocco.  The  test  of  these  new  arrangements  and  of  the 
change  in  Italian  sympathy  came  at  the  Conference  of 
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Algegiras,  which  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1905-6.  There 
two  facts  of  great  importance  were  clearly  established  : 
that  England  and  France  stood  or  fell  together,  and  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  had  a  rift  in  it,  or  at  least  a  limitation. 
It  was  plain  that  Italy  would  not  jeopardize  herself  for 
German  colonial  ambitions. 

Two  great  questions  of  the  future  began  to  cast  their 
shadows  before  :  the  vast  designs  of  Germany  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  Balkan  States.  In  view  of  these  the 
powers  in  1907  began  to  adjust  their  conflicting  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  spheres,  and  to  gird  up 
their  loins  for  more  grave  struggles.  England,  France, and 
Spain  came  to  agreement  as  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  Northern  Africa  and  as  to  the  naval  situa- 
tion. Great  Britain  and  Russia  settled  for  the  moment 
their  disputes  in  Persia  and  Thibet .  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  signed  a  treaty  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  therefore  from  a  much 
more  detached  point  of  view  and  with  a  more  elastic 
system  of  foreign  relations  that  Italy  undertook  the 
question  which  is  so  vital  to  her,  the  future  of  the 
Balkans. 

It  is  the  first  maxim  of  her  policy  that  no  other  State 
shall  dominate,  by  military  or  commercial  superiority, 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  which  constitutes  her  strategic 
frontier  on  the  east.  The  Romans  and  the  Venetians 
had  to  master  the  Adriatic,  and  so  must  modern  Italy. 
Her  eastern  coast  is  flat  and  exposed,  and  there  is  no  good 
harbour  south  of  Venice.  But  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatic  is  indented  with  many  magnificent  natural 
harbours  ;  Austria  has  Trieste,  Fiume  belongs  to  Hun- 
gary, Cattaro  is  geographically  Montenegrin  but  in  fact 
Austrian  ;  and  in  Albania  lies  Valona,  only  forty  miles 
away  from  Bari.  Racial  sympathies  attract  Italy  to  this 
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coast  too.  There  are  said  to  be  over  three  million  people 
of  Latin  origin  in  the  Austro -Hungarian  Empire,  and  Is tria 
in  particular  is  largely  Italian.  Trieste,  though  not  all 
the  ground  behind  it,  is  Italian  in  mind,  and  the  city  sent 
a  wreath  to  King  Humbert's  funeral,  bearing  the  legend 
'  Trieste  to  her  King  J.  The  marriage  of  the  reigning 
King,  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  to  Princess  Helena  of  Monte- 
negro in  1896  made  another  link  between  the  two 
Adriatic  shores.  In  1878  Austria  was  allowed  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  to  ;  occupy '  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
the  district  (Sandjak)  of  Novi  Bazar  that  runs  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  Italian  jealousy  was  roused, 
and  Crispi  was  advised  by  Bismarck  to  take  part  of 
Albania.  Italy  was  not  ready  for  such  a  great  enterprise, 
and  her  position  in  the  Alliance  was  far  too  weak  for  many 
years  to  come  to  dream  of  open  action  in  this  direction. 
But  she  has  pursued,  particularly  since  1896,  the 
policy  known  as  the  '  peaceful  penetration  '  of  Albania. 
While  Austria  has  taken  the  Catholics  of  Northern 
Albania  under  her  wing,  while  Austrian  Franciscans  have 
used  education  to  induce  Austrian  sympathies  among  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
Company  have  pushed  commercial  feelers  in  every 
direction,  Italy  has  not  been  idle.  Italian  schools  have 
been  founded  at  Scutari  and  Durazzo,  consuls  have 
opened  up  markets,  the  Pughia  Steamship  Line  has  very 
largely  supplanted  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  Feeling  each 
other's  support  essential  in  other  spheres  and  unable  to 
agree  in  this,  Italy  and  Austria  have  compromised  their 
claims  on  Albania  ;  in  1907  the  two  Foreign  Ministers, 
Aehrenthal  and  Tittoni,  agreed  that  it  was  undesirable 
to  divide  Albania,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
an  autonomous  Albania,  independent  of  Turkey. 
The  years  that  saw  Russia  first  deeply  immersed  in 
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the  Japanese  War,  and  then  to  some  extent  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  witnessed  a  fresh  burst  of  Austrian  activity  in 
the  Balkans.  In  January  1908  Aehrenthal  announced 
that  the  Turkish  Government  had  given  Austria  a  con- 
cession to  construct  a  railway  in  the  Sandjak  from 
Uvaes  to  Mitrovitza  ;  this  would  have  linked  up  the 
Austrian  railway  system  in  Bosnia  to  the  Turkish  main 
line  to  Salonika,  and  threatened  to  put  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  Balkans  in  her  hands.  Servia  at 
once  protested,  and  proposed  to  make  a  line  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  thus  turning  the  stream  of 
trade  from  East  to  West,  not  to  mention  military 
considerations.  Italy,  it  is  worth  noticing,  supported 
the  Servian  alternative,  and  the  Banca  d' Italia  promised 
£1,600,000  to  the  undertaking.  But  in  July  came  the 
outbreak  of  the  Turkish  Revolution  and  the  first  breath 
of  the  great  tempest  that  has  destroyed  so  many  Balkan 
landmarks.  In  the  autumn  the  German  Powers  deter- 
mined to  test  the  situation.  On  October  7  an  imperial 
rescript  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  declared  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  restored  the 
Sandjak  to  Turkey  ;  Bulgaria,  by  previous  arrangement, 
at  the  same  time  declared  its  complete  independence  of 
the  Porte.  The  annexation  did  not  please  Italy,  and 
the  small  crumb  of  comfort  that  Austria  gave  her  by 
abrogating  Article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
allowing  Montenegro  more  freedom  of  action  in  her  own 
ports  was  not  looked  upon  as  adequate  compensation, 
rather  as  an  act  of  tardy  recompense.  Tittoni's  handling 
of  the  situation  was  considered  weak,  and  if  the  Slav 
States  had  risen  to  the  opportunity,  it  is  possible  that 
Italy  would  have  ranged  herself  on  their  sides.  But 
when  Servia  appealed  to  Russia  for  support,  she  found  no 
response.  Russia  was  not  yet  sufficient ly  recovered  from 
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her  troubles  to  face  the  German  ultimatum  ;    England 
was  not  directly  interested,  and  so  the  occasion  passed. 

Still  nothing  since  1909  has  improved  the  real  rela- 
tions of  Italy  and  Austria.  If  Austria  has  rejected 
with  contumely  the  proposal  for  an  Italian  University  at 
Trieste,  Italy  in  1911  took  a  step  that  threatened  at  one 
time  a  rupture  of  peaceful  relations.  Turkish  mis- 
government  did  not  improve  after  the  Revolution,  and 
the  Young  Turks  showed  that  they  had  inherited  most 
of  the  corruption  and  cruelty  of  the  old  regime  without 
its  capacity.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  write  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the  Italian  declaration 
of  war  and  the  seizure  of  Tripoli.  We  have  seen  that 
Italy  had  long  claimed  Tripoli  as  her  due,  but  why  did 
she  choose  September  1911  ?  It  is  certain  that  German 
men  of  commerce  were  invading  ground  there  that  Italy 
had  marked  out  as  her  own,  and  that  Germany  had 
ideas  of  taking  the  harbour  of  Tobruk.  It  is  possible 
that  Great  Britain,  alarmed  at  German  designs  on  the 
roads  to  the  East,  and  grateful  for  Italian  support  in  the 
Agadir  affair,  advised  or  countenanced  the  move  as 
checkmate.  Italy  clearly  thought  that  she  must  act  if 
she  was  not  to  be  anticipated  in  Tripoli  by  some  other 
Power.  Her  colonies  hitherto  had  disappointed  her. 
Eritrea  and  Somaliland  had  a  total  area  of  only 
186,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  850,000, 
almost  entirely  native,  and  extremely  limited  trading 
prospects  ;  Tripoli  had  once  been  a  Roman  province, 
it  lies  opposite  her  very  doors,  it  is  over  400,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  a  considerable  Italian  and  European 
population  was  settled  there,  its  commercial  possibilities 
not  dazzling  but  certainly  worth  developing.  Although 
considerable  sacrifice  has  been  incurred,  the  result  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  a  triumph  for  the  New  Italy ;  the 
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Army  proved  its  competence,  and  men  of  all  parties 
have  united  at  last  for  a  common  patriotic  object. 
Nothing  of  late  years  has  done  more  to  restore  national 
self-confidence,  and  the  effect  on  international  relation- 
ships was  equally  important. 

We  may  treat  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy  since  1911 
as  forming  one  epoch.  The  Triple  Alliance,  with  the 
commercial  treaties  that  perhaps  made  it  most  valuable 
to  Italian  feeling,  was  renewed  in  December  1912  for 
a  fresh  term  of  five  years,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
that  to  say  that  the  ties  which  bind  Italy  to  her  allies 
have  since  1911  been  seriously  relaxed.  The  Italian 
attack  on  the  Turks,  the  chosen  clients  of  the  German 
Powers,  was  a  distinct  affront  to  them :  in  the  Agadir 
crisis  Italy  definitely  cast  her  weight  against  the  German 
scheme  for  acquisitions  in  Morocco  itself  :  the  Austrian 
veto  against  any  attack  on  the  Turks  from  the  Adriatic 
hampered  the  Italian  operations  in  1911,  and  was 
naturally  contrasted  with  the  friendly  attitude  of  Great 
Britain,  who  made  all  communication  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Tripoli  through  Egypt  impossible.  The 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Kaiser  to  improve  the  relations 
of  his  allies  did  something,  but  in  any  case  very  strong 
reasons  compelled  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  to  accept 
a  renewal  of  the  Alliance,  in  spite  of  severe  criticism.  It 
was  impossible  to  expect  very  cordial  support  from 
France  for  the  Italian  policy  in  Tripoli,  which  did  not 
improve  her  position  in  Tunis.  Neither  from  France 
nor  from  Great  Britain  could  any  great  readiness  be 
expected  to  accept  a  war  with  the  Sultan,  the  head  of 
Islam  and  the  faith  which  millions  of  their  subjects 
professed.  The  German  Powers  could  at  least  use  their 
influence  with  the  Young  Turks  to  secure  a  Turkish 
evacuation  of  Tripoli  and  to  get  for  Italy  rights  of 
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occupation  in  the  Aegean  Islands.  But  it  was  no  doubt 
the  prospect  of  imminent  warfare  in  the  Balkans  which 
chiefly  induced  the  Italian  Court  to  seek  the  shortest 
cut  out  of  the  Turkish  War  and  to  seek  an  understanding 
with  Austria.  With  Great  Britain  Italy  was  on  friendly 
terms  in  every  sphere,  with  France  a  clear  agreement 
was  come  to  (October  1912)  in  regard  to  Morocco  and 
Libya,  but  both  Great  Britain  and  France  were  the  allies 
of  Russia,  the  protector  of  the  Balkan  Slavs,  and  it  was 
the  vision  of  a  great  advance  by  Slavs  or  Greeks  to  the 
Adriatic  which  filled  Italy  with  misgivings.  In  October 
1912  Count  Berchtold  and  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano 
agreed  to  maintain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans — Italy,  it  would  seem,  promising  to  help  Austria 
in  preventing  a  Servian  advance  in  Albania,  while  Austria 
undertook  to  check  Greek  pretensions  in  the  north  of 
Epirus  or  on  the  vital  harbour  of  Valona.  The  over- 
whelming success  of  the  Balkan  League  between  October 
and  December  1912  no  doubt  surprised  Italian  diplomacy, 
as  it  did  all  Europe.  To  a  great  extent  acceptance  of  the 
accomplished  fact  was  forced  on  the  Triple  Alliance,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  demands  of  four  peoples 
in  arms  and  intoxicated  with  victory.  It  is  improbable 
that  Italy  played  any  part  in  the  successful  intrigue  of 
the  German  Powers  to  divide  the  League,  to  set  Bulgaria 
against  her  allies,  and  to  save  Adrianople,  from  which 
Turkey  might  fight  another  day.  But  when  in  December 
Austria  mobilized  to  force  the  Servians  to  leave  Albania 
alone,  and  early  in  1913  advanced  the  scheme  of  an 
independent  Albanian  principality,  Italy  felt  bound 
to  join  her.  The  Montenegrins  were  all  this  winter 
besieging  Scutari,  and  hoped  to  annex  it ;  if  that  was 
more  tolerable  to  Italy  than  to  Austria,  the  Servian 
claims  on  Alessio,  Durazzo,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Medua 
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were  most  distasteful.  Not  that  Italian  feeling  was 
opposed  to  the  Serb  aspirations  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
likely  that  Italy  would  look  with  kindliness  on  a  union 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  would  form  a  powerful 
bulwark  against  Austria.  But  Italy  could  never  tolerate 
any  other  Power  in  Albania.  Hence  her  opposition  to 
the  Serbs  :  hence,  also,  her  objections  to  single  Austrian 
action  against  Montenegro  at  Scutari,  and  her  preference 
of  a  concerted  effort  by  all  the  Powers  to  settle  the 
Albanian  question. 

But  it  may  be  said  with  some  safety  that  the  events  of 
the  last  year  have  changed  the  situation  in  Italian  eyes. 
Her  natural  antagonism  to  Austria  is  unchanged,  but  the 
other  factors  in  the  general  European  system,  that  made 
that  antagonism  count  for  little,  have  been  greatly 
modified.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans  has 
altered  altogether.  The  German  plans  to  increase  the 
power  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  completely  failed  ; 
Roumania — half  Latin  and  half  Slav — has  broken  away 
from  German  leading-strings,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Greece  forced  a  settlement  last  year  that  left  both 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  weakened  and  impoverished.  It  is 
now  impossible  to  deny  or  to  stultify  the  claims  of  the 
Slavs  and  Greeks  to  expansion  ;  it  might  be  perhaps 
easier  to  transact  a  bargain  with  them,  possibly  through 
the  medium  of  their  natural  allies  of  the  Triple  Entente. 
Tripoli  is  a  problem  no  more  :  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  recognized  the  Mediterranean  interests  of  Italy  to 
a  great  extent,  and  possibly  it  would  be  to  their  profit 
to  give  these  interests  yet  fuller  scope.  Albania  is  still 
in  disorder  ;  Italy  may  look  with  favour  on  the  claims  of 
Essad  Pasha,  in  default  of  a  better,  to  rule  free  Albania, 
but  there  are  no  signs  that  Austrian  influence  could  be 
usefully  employed  to  check  Greece  or  Montenegro.  Italy 
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is  more  likely  to  seek  some  agreement  with  Roumania,  a 
State,  like  Italy,  free  of  all  binding  alliances,  a  State  of  the 
Slavs,  but  not  tied  to  them,  a  State  like  her  whose  interests 
in  the  Balkans  require  a  balance  of  forces.  When  Italy 
declared  her  neutrality  in  the  present  conflict,  she  took 
the  greatest  step,  and  it  will  need  more  than  gusts  of 
popular  sympathy  to  take  her  further.  Racial  con- 
siderations by  themselves  rarely  determine  policy;  the 
relations  of  the  two  Latin  States,  Italy  and  France, 
are  hardly  yet  sisterly  ;  rather  those  of  sisters-in-law. 
Nor  must  we  minimize  the  difficulties  of  a  forward  policy. 
If  Trieste  is  Latin,  the  Alps  in  winter  are  coldly  neutral, 
and  the  hinterland  of  Istria  has  no  clear  or  easily-defined 
Latin  frontier.  Even  if  Italy  would  care  to  occupy 
Lissa  or  some  other  of  the  islands,  she  could  hardly 
embark  lightly  on  a  big  campaign  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
need  for  economy  is  still  great,  and  her  expenditure 
in  1913  on  the  Army  (£16,960,000)  and  the  Navy 
(£10,240,000)  proves  it. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  Italy  might 
claim  Malta  and  Corsica  with  expectations  of  immediate 
success  as  to  anticipate  an  early  advance  on  Istria  or  the 
Trentino.  Yet  the  logic  of  facts  remains.  Italy  has 
proved  '  felon '  (for  such  is  the  German  charge)  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  :  it  is  probable  that  she  will  seek  to 
confirm  her  friendship  in  other  quarters. 
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An  account  of  the  ambitions  avowed  by  the  Pan-German  school. 

Might  is  Right.     By  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.     2d.  net. 

Why  Germany  may  win ;  what  will  happen  if  she  wins  ;  why  we 
believe  she  will  not  win. 

Austrian  Policy  since  1867.    By  MURRAY  BEAVEN.    3d.  net. 
Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans  has  been  of  the  '  offensive-defensive ' 
order.     The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  might  have  saved  Austria  from 
rushing  to  destruction ;  but  1912  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Italian  Policy  Since  1870.     By  KEITH  FEILING.     2d.  net. 

Italian  policy  has  been  and  must  be  guided  by  her  own  interests. 
The  results  of  her  colonial  policy  have  not  yet  been  satisfactory  enough 
to  tempt  her  into  adventures. 


Ill 

French  Policy  since  1871. 

By  F.    MORGAN   and   H.  W.   C.  DAVIS.      2d.  net.      Third 
Impression. 

A  historical  sketch,  discussing  the  question  whether  French  policy 
has  been  aggressive. 

Russia :  The  Psychology  of  a  Nation. 

By  PAUL  VINOGRADOFF.     Id.  net.     Third  Impression. 
A  reply  to  the  German  taunt  that  Russia  is  still  in    a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  is  the  enemy  of  European  civilization. 

Serbia  and  the  Serbs. 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL.     2d.  net.     Third  Impression. 
A  sketch  of  Serbian  history,  which  is  incidentally  an  indictment 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Austria-Hungary  towards  the  Serbian  kingdom. 

Germany  and  '  The  Fear  of  Russia '. 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL.     2d.  net.     Third  Impression. 
Shows  that  before  1879  Germany  preferred  Russia  as  an  ally  to  Austria. 
The  ambition  of  Germany  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Turkey  has  led 
her  to  assist  Austria  in  the  Balkans  and  so  to  challenge  Russia. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

By  F.  F.  URQUHART.     3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
The  history  of  the  Balkan  nations ;  their  future. 

IV 

War  against  War. 

By  A.  D.  LINDSAY.     2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
Denies  that  war  is  good  in  itself,  or  a  necessary  evil.     Power  is  not 
the  sole  or  chief  end  for  which  the  State  exists.     National  greatness, 
if  founded  on  brute  force,  cannot  endure.     International  law  represents 
an  ideal,  but  an  ideal  that  may  be  realized. 

The  Value  of  Small  States. 

By  H.  A.  L.  FISHER.     2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
The  author  argues  that  the  debt  of  civilization  to  small  states  is 
incalculable.     They  are  useful,  at  the  present  time,  as  laboratories  of 
political  experiments  and  as  buffer-states  between  the  greater  powers. 

How  can  War  ever  be  Right  ? 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY.     2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
A  well-known  lover  of  peace  and  advocate  of  pacific  policies  argues 
against  the  Tolstoyan  position.     Right  and  honour  compelled  Britain  to 
make  war ;  and  war — like  tragedy — is  not  pure  evil. 

The  National  Principle  and  the  War. 

By  RAMSAY  Mum.     3d.  net. 

Considers  the  principle  of  nationality  and  its  application  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe— particularly  of  S.E.  Europe— after  the  War. 

Nietzsche  and  Treitschke :  The  Worship  of  Power 
in  Modern  Germany. 

By  E.  BARKER.     2d.  net.     Third  Impression. 
An  explanation  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the   ethical  and 
political  doctrines  of  the  German  ruling  classes. 
tar 


^Published  separately  and  will  also  appear  shortly 
in  series. 

The  British  Dominions  and  the  War. 

By  H.  E.  EGERTON.     2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

Explains  the  ideas  for  which  the  British  Empire  stands,  and  the 
political  and  moral  issues  of  the  war  affecting  the  Dominions. 

Is  the  British  Empire  the  Result  of  Wholesale 
Robbery  ? 

By  H.  E.  EGERTON.     2d.  net. 
A  historical  sketch  in  answer  to  a  common  taunt. 

India  and  the  War. 

By  Sir  ERNEST  TREVELYAN.     Id.  net.     Second  Impression. 

Discusses  the  reasons  which  account  for  the  striking  manifestations 
of  Indian  loyalty. 

Bacilli  and  Bullets. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  OSLER.     Id.  net.     Third  Impression. 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  disease  kills  more  men  than  the  bullet. 
The  most  dangerous  diseases  are  preventible  by  inoculation. 

The  Navy  and  the  War. 

By  J.  R.  THURSFIELD.    3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

Estimates  the  military  and  economic  value  of  the  silent  pressure 
exercised  by  our  fleet,  and  warns  the  faint-hearted  and  the 'captious  of  the 
perils  of  lack  of  faith. 

The  Retreat  from  Mons. 

By  H.  W.  C.  DAVIS.     3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

Introduction  ;  the  Dispatch  of  Sept.  9 ;  the  Statement  by  the  War 
Office,  published  Aug.  31.  Appendixes  (soldiers'  narratives) ;  two  maps. 

The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 

By  A.  PEARCE  HIGGINS.     2d.  net. 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  conduct  of  England  to 
Denmark  in  1807  ;  the  doctrine  of  German  lawyers  that  military  necessity 
overrides  the  laws  of  war ;  the  balance  of  power  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties. 


Others  in  preparation. 
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